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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 
LITTLE BIRD UPON THE TREE, 


BY GRAY. 





Little bird upon the tree, 

Prithee, come and talk with me! 

I have listened to your song, 

Trilling, trilling, sweet and long. 

Tell me something of your life; 

Have you heard of care and strife? 

And whence that wonderful heart-treasure 

You pour intoeach merry measure? 

I think you never dread the morrow; 

You nothing know of pain and sorrow; 

Your world and mine do not agree; 

°Tis bright to you—'tis sad to me. 

Listen to the wind that’s sighing! 

See the summer slowly dying! 

Does it bring no thought to thee 

Of hopes that fade as drearily? 

You see no sadness in the year; 

Your life is full of light and cheer. 

Bleak winter never comes to you; 

You follow skies that keep their blue. 

Little bird upon the tree, 

Singing, singing, merrily, 

You are wiser far than I; 

You never let the summer die. 

What if heavy storms arise, 

And threat’ning clonds shut out the skies? 

You hide away till storms are past, 

You wait—and sunshine comes at last. 

Little bird upon the tree, 

Thon art wiser far than we; 

We seek to brave the storms of life; 

We waste our years in hopeless strife. 

We think our strength can stay the blast; 

We falter, and we sink at last; 

The ruthless wind sweeps rudely by, 

We fold our broken wings and die. 
—Epsom, N. H. 














DR. HOLLAND ON AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

In ‘‘Topics of the Time,” at the end of 
the last Scribner's Monthly, Dr. Holland 
gives his views on International Copyright, 
and on the present condition of American 
Literature. His opinions are worth con- 
sidering, as being those of a sensible and 
honest man, of wuch literary experience; 
and the more one differs from them, the 
more they are worth considering. For me, 
I differ from them very much. 

In various places it has fallen to my lot 
to express the opinion that American litera- 
ture is far behind the contemporary English 
literature in quantity of meritorious pro- 
ductions. It is needless to argue this; the 
monthly trade lists of the two nations prove 
it, to any one who can count on his fingers. 
But when Dr. Holland goes beyond this 
charge and finds us utterly inferior in qual- 
ity as well, I should wholly disagree with 
him. Taking the very English authors he 
names, I should still dissent. I believe that 
Hawthorne will outlive both Dickens and 
Thackeray; and that Emerson is by many 
degrees superior to Coleridge. It must be 
admitted that we have no poet equa: to 
Tennyson, or to the Browning of twenty 
years ago; but set aside these two, and what 
living English poet has produced anything 
worthy to be set beside Lowell’s ‘*Com- 
memoration Ode,” or several of Emerson's 
shorter poems? Dr. Holland says that we 
“cannot point to a Swinburne or a Rossetti 
ora Morris.” Ofcourse not; poets are never 
duplicated. I am not unfamiliar with these 
three. Swinburne has a gift of melody 
unsurpassed by any one who ever wrote the 





English tongue; but how fearfully has he 
wasted it! Rossetti strikes but two or three 
chords, though they reach the heart's in- 
most secrets. Morris's plaintive monotone 
hardly need enter into the comparison; and 
I must say for one, that I would far rather 
lose all three of these poets out of my mem- 
ory, or out of my world of intellect, than 
lose Whittier. 

What Dr. Holland says of novel-writing 
is true enough. The American contempo- 
rary world is inferior, and we need to call 
in Hawthorne to restore the balance. But 
the reason of its inferiority seems to me 
very plain. The comparatively fixed con- 
dition of English society makes the task 
easy; the transitional and formative condi- 
tion of American society make it infinitely 
harder. The very mixture of elements, the 
indefinite promise, making American life 
prospectively more interesting, render it 
far harder to paint. To write fiction in 
America, one must either rise into the ideal 
world, like Hawthorne, or must grasp 
actual life with a power greater than George 
Eliot ever needed. As yet, we have had no 
such novelists, but they will come. 

Dr. Holland does not draw the compari- 
son where it is strongest; but I must as 
readily concede the superiority of Darwin 
and Huxley to their American compeers. 
Yet when we consider the enormous amount 
of preliminary work that anew continent 
involves, and the vast results that are al- 
ready following from that work in the 
hands of Marsh and Cope and Hayden and 
Gray and King, we have no cause for shame. 

Nor can I admit that England has ‘‘her 
great historians and America her small ones;”’ 
and here the comparison brings us to the 
one great disadvantage, as | think, under 
which American writers labor; a disad van- 
tage which would be very discouraging, 
but that it is likely to be reversed, a century 
or two hence, and to become thenceforward 
an advantage. What is the fitting and no- 
ble field for American historians to-day? 
Obviously, in American history. But for a 
man to devote himself to this sphere is to 
dedicate himself to lifelong obscurity, so 
far as Europe is concerned. His fame is in 
inverse ratio to his patriotism. Compare 
in this respect the careers of Motley and of 
Parkman. Motley went to Europe for a 
subject and won Europe. Parkman, with 
greater gifts, greater labors, and results at 
once more brilliant and more valuable, is 
almost unknown across the Atlantic; and 
when an invoice of his books was sent to 
England, the greater part of them came 
back unsold. I know of no living English 
historian who seems to me Parkman’s equal; 
he far surpasses Froude in candor and ac- 
curacy; and excels Freeman in harmonious- 
ness of style. By another Centennial it 
will be seen that the events recorded by 
Parkman are of more importance to hu- 
manity than all the chronicles of the Haps- 
burgs; but during his life time this is not 
likely to happen. And the worst of it is 
that American readers and critics are still 
so controlled by this pale shadow of Euro- 
pean reputation that they dare not establish 
a tribunal of their own. By the next Cen- 
tennial, this too will have been reversed. 

The want of an international copyright, 
which Dr. Holland justly regrets, seems to 
me far less of an obstruction to American 
literature than this lingering timidity; this 
listening for echoes from across the water. 
The American who visits Europe finds that 
it is not the most solid American work that 
commands sympathy there; it must be 
something sensational and spasmodic; a 
man must mis-spell, or shriek, or stand on 
his head,—or else he must, like Irving or 
Longfellow. forego the distinctive flavor of 
nationality and write about foreign birds 
and flowers and manners rather than about 
our own. To the average Englishman our 
great writers are Josh Billings and Mark 
Twain, and I am afraid in the order here 
given, Lowell is known as the author of the 
‘‘Biglow Papers,” and these are bound up 
with Artemus Ward. Whittier and Tho- 
reau are scarcely known even by name; and 
the poems of ‘II. H.” so far superior in 
quality to those of any Englishwoman since 
Elizabeth Barrett—are equally unnoticed. 
It is not desirable, of course, that one 
should ignore European criticism; but it is 
essential that we should learn national self- 
respect and dare to trust our own standards. 
I can remember the time when it was con- 
sidered almost a daring innovation in an 
American writer to speak of the bobolink 
and whippowil], which he had heard, in- 
stead of theskylark and nightingale, which 
he perhaps had not heard. This simple 
fact shows that there must be in the litera- 
ture of a nation only a hundred years old, 
a process not merely of growth but of 
weaning; and the first evidence of this 
process must be the creation of a literature 





which stands on its own basis, and perhaps 
is met by indifference elsewhere. 





T. W. H. 
oe 
THE HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR 
WOMEN. 


Will the editors of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL 
make room for a few words of explanation 
as to the interest and scope of the Harvard 
Examinations for Wémen? 

A recent criticism in its columns a propos 
of an article in the Nation upon ‘English 
Examinations for Women,” is based upon 
the supposition that the plan was started 
here to supersede or do away with the col- 
lege education of women. 

Nothing could have been further from the 
original intention, which was to provide for 
girls and young women some well-known 
and universally recognized standard of a 
high character, towards which they might 
work. 

It is intended mainly and specially for 
those who have not the money, and still 
less the time, to go to college. There is 
room for such an effortand for many more, 
without the slightest interference with 
schemes for college training. 

The Woman’s Education Association of 
Boston, with whom the plan originated, 
naturally appealed to the authority likely to 
have the widest recognition, because upon 
that depended the value of the certificate. 
Government supervision was of course, in 
this country, out of the question. Had the 
association been a New York one, an appeal 
to the ‘‘Board of Regents” would have been 
the natural course. As it was, Harvard 
University was the most obvious, and the 
most proper source of help. 

So far from ‘‘grudging” that help, Har- 
vard's response was not only free and will- 
ing, but it was instantaneous. When the 
plan was laid before President Eliot by the 
Association, his immediate reply was, ‘‘I 
believe the University would undertake 
such a work.” The members of the Facul- 
ty were equally interested and ready, in 
proof of which may be shown the pamphlet 
containing the course of study and the spec- 
imen examination-papers,—all of which 
were prepared as a free gift by the Profes- 
sors. 

To undertake the defence of Harvard 
against the charge of ‘‘ungenerous,” etc., 
would be nonsense; but a fair statement of 
the case may be useful to correct false im- 
pressions. For Harvard to offer co-educa- 
tion to women to-day is simply to offer them 
what the facts abundantly prove they do 
not want. Michigan, Cornell, and Boston 
are ready to-day (this is written from per- 
sonal knowledge) for a thousand young wo- 
men, yet there are not two hundred in all of 
them together. What is the use then for 
Harvard to offer that, of which there is al- 
ready an immense excess of supply. 

The obstacle which met the Boston Asso- 
ciation at the very outset in their efforts for 
the better education of women, was the fact 
that you cannot get them in any considera- 
ble number to go to college. The real need 
was not so much to open more opportunities 
for study as to provide some means of test- 
ing the value of those already existing. 

The entire elementary education of the 
country is practically in the hands of wo- 
men. Two hundred thousand female teach- 
ers is the lowest estimate. Any great im- 
provement in these schools must be made 
through these teachers. How can they be 
reached if they will not goto college? The 
experience in England has shown conclu- 
sively that if a certificate can be obtained of 
real market value, the teachers will make 
the effort necessary to obtain it, and thus 
indirectly will raise the whole standard of 
education. 

On the other hand there is throughout 
the country a growing desire among young 
women for deeper and wider study than or- 
dinary schools have afforded. The outward 
stimulus and help of a definite standard to 
work up to, is invaluable, nay indispensa- 
ble, to the majority of such students. 

Both these classes of young women can 
be reached by a University Examination as 
in no other way. The one voice of teach- 
ers in both public and private schools was, 
‘a definite standard in the education of 
girls is the greatest boon that can be con- 
ferred upon us.” The requirements of the 
examination were fixed upon after a more 
careful and thorough inquiry into the work 
done by girls. They are intended to in- 
clude all necessary for that basis of well- 
rounded general education, to which spec- 
ial training can afterwards be added. In 
the two subjects of Latin and Greek, girls 
who study with boys do more than is re- 
quired, but, for the whole, no public school 
has yet been formed, the pupils of which 
are ready without additional study. 





We have no room here to discuss the 
question of public and private schools. But 
it isan important fact that, so far, among 
the candidates for the examinations the pu- 
pils of public schools are the exceptions. 
This statement is true not only of the act- 
ual candidates but also of the large number 
of persons with whom the committees in 
charge have had correspondence. 

This correspondence is really in this ear- 
ly stage of the work a more correct guage 
of the interest taken in it than the actual 
number of candidates. It comes from ev- 
ery state in the Union, and from the most 
different communities. There are’ already 
signs that other associations, with the help 
of other institutions, will undertake similar 
work. 

The progress of the work may be slow, 
but so it is in every work of permanent 
value. The numbers now ready may be 
few, but each year increases the demand 
upon the Boston Association for teachers 
holding University certificates. This alone 
proves the practical value of the work, and 
justifies Harvard in her wisdom in entering 
an untried field of usefulness. 

In conclusion permit one word of correc- 
tion—the substitution of the word ‘Oral’ 
for ‘‘Local,” as applied to the English Ex- 
amination in the article of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL above referred to. The mistake 
implies such entire misconception of the 
subject that it must be attributed to the 
printer rather than to the writer of the ar- 
ticle. M. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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HARVARD COLLEGE NEEDED BY WOMEN. 





In the interesting article on ‘‘Harvard 
Examinations for Women,” is one very er- 
roneous assertion, which we cannot allow 
to pass without correction. The writer 
says: ‘‘For Harvard to offer co-education to 
women to-day is simply to offer them what 
they do not want. Michigan, Cornell, and 
Boston are ready to-day for a thousand 
young women, yet there are not two hun- 
dred in all of them together. What is the 
use then for Harvard to offer that, of which 
there is already an immense excess of sup- 
ply?” 

The fallacy of this reasoning is evident. 
We might just as well say, ‘‘Michigan, Co1- 
nell, and Boston are ready to-day to receive 
several thousand more young men stu- 
dents; therefore for Harvard to offer in- 
struction to young men is to offer that, of 
which there is elsewhere an immense ex- 
cess of supply.” 

The fact is, that the more colleges open 
their doors to women, the more women will 
enter. Sisters would accompany their 
brothers. Residents of the city and State 
would prefer the college in or near their 
own locality. The daughters of Harvard 
graduates would prefer to study where 
their fathers have studied before them. The 
high reputation of Harvard and its accu- 
mulated wealth of advantages would draw 
young women to it from all parts of the 
country, just as these advantages now draw 
young men from all parts of the country. 

If Harvard should, next year, invite 
young women to enter her classes, we believe 
that one hundred young women would 
avail themselves of the opportunity. But 
the fact that they did so, would probably 
not diminish but rather increase the num- 
ber of women students in Michigan, Cor- 
nell, and Boston. H. B. B. 

————_ *  e 
PETITIONS. 

We have received so many enquiries in 
regard to what is to be done about petitions 
this fall, that we take this opportunity to say 
through the Woman’s JouRNAL that we 
want to get a larger petition for the next 
Legislature than we have ever had. Peti- 
tions were at once put in circulation after 
the adverse action of the last Legislature, 
so that we might have a whole year in which 
to get names. The work should begin at 
once in good earnest, and continue till fur- 
ther notice. L. 8. 


oe — 


THE REJECTED RESOLUTIONS. 


Eprrors JourNAL.—I did not—though 
I wrote them—offer the resolutions rejected 
by the Woman Suffrage State Convention. 
They were accepted by the Committee on 
Resolutions, and so offered by the Com- 
mittee. The JouRNAL’s report is in this re- 
spect wrong. 

The Convention ought, in my opinion, to 
have condemned the shameful declaration 
of Speaker Long. It is time to denounce 
such an outrageous speech. You should 
hear Judge Pitman’s condemnation of it. 

Somerville, Mass. 

GEORGE H. VIBBERT. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Mrs. LANDER will soon appear as Jiester 

Prynnein a new play based on Hawthorne's 

great Romance of ‘‘The Scarlet Letter.” 

Mrs. ABBY SAGE RIcHARDSON is to give 
a series of lectures on English literature at 
Wesleyan Hall in Boston, beginning next 
month, and to continue, twice a week, for 
five weeks. 

Miss Dora Durr, a young Hindoo lady, 
has just published a book of translations of 
French verse, which the critics say is ‘‘an 
important landmark in the history of the 
progress of culture.” 

Mrs. Rickorr, of Cleveland, Ohio, read 
a paper at the late session of the Cleveland 
Teachers’ Institute, which should interest 
all having the care and education of chil- 
dren, whether teachers, parents, or other- 
wise. 

Miss ANNA L. Noyes, a graduate of 
Bridgewater Normal School and for the 
past two years teacher of the Middle street 
intermediate school, East Weymouth, has 
been placed in charge of the grammar 
school in Marshfield. 

Miss Bernam Epwarps, the novelist, 
will soon publish “A Year in Western 
France,” the book being devoted to pro- 
vincial life in town and country. Books of 
this class, upon French life, are painfully 
rare, and are all by women. 

QUEEN Vicrorta lately sent three pounds 
to a little boy who had been run over in the 
streets, and a writer says that since this in- 
cident was made public, the London cab- 
drivers have found it impossible to get 
through the city for the crowd of small 
boys waiting to be run over. 

Miss Brappon, says the London Hzami- 
ner, appears to have returned to her first 
love in art—the stage. She has made a suc- 
cessful experiment, it would seem, in the 
pretty little theatre of Jersey, and we pre- 
sume will be encouraged to challenge the 
judgment of a larger audience. 

Mrs. Joun Boynton of Warren, Me., 
is the first white woman who has stood on 
the shores of the lakes on Mounts Can and 
Ellsworth. She put ona suit of her hus- 
band’s clothes, and, armed with a rifle and 
frying-pan, accompanied him on a four- 
days’ hunting and fishing excursion to the 
ponds, 3000 feet above the sea. 

Mrs. Frazigr, of No. 38 Nesbitt St., New- 
ark, N. J., was brutally beaten and kicked 
by her husband several days ago, while she 
was ina delicate condition. She made no 
complaint against her husband, and seemed 
anxious to shield him from arrest. She 
lingered in great pain until Tuesday night, 
when she died. The husband has fled. 

Mrs. Rev. C. P. Taprn, of Vermont, cor- 
responding secretary of the New England 
branch pf the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the M. E. Church, closed the 
session of that body, Sept. 14th, at Grace 
Church, in Worcester, Mass., with a very 
interesting address descriptive of the labors 
of the body, and the importance of its_work, 
its present demands, and closing with an 
appeal foraid. The speaker was introduced 
by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Chadbourne, in 
words of commendation of her labors. 

Miss Victor, one of the ablest and most 
successful of Temperance workers, having 
had an experience of six years, being one 
of the original crusaders in the West, and 
for near two years engaged in lecturing in 
the East in the cities of Poughkeepsie, 
New York and Brooklyn, and the surround- 
ing country, has been during the present 
month engaged in the counties of Ulster and 
Columbia, averaging at least a lecture for 
each day, having full audiences everywhere, 
and causing many to say, as they listen to 
her warm appeals and solid arguments, ‘‘We 
can no longer vote for any man who is not 
pledged to Temperance. 

Mrs. SALLY BrEERs. of Eagle, Clinton 
County, Michigan, has had the sole man- 
agement of a farm containing upward of 
one hundred improved acres, which she 
has managed with success equal to the 
best farmers of that section, for a period of 
twenty-five years. She is now nearly 
seventy-nine years old, and still has marvel- 
ous activity, executive ability, and force of 
character; has reared nine children of her 
own, and more than that number by adop- 
tion from among the unfortunate, all of 
whom are a credit to her. No person has 
had a greater influence for good in all that 
section of the country; nor is any one more 
universally respected for broad philan- 
thropy, earnest hatred of wrong, and prac- 
tical judgment. This year, for the first 
time, she is giving up some of her cares 
to her daughter, Mrs. Anna B. Smith, who 
bids fair to rival her mother except in 
health and longev.‘y. 
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A MAN’S VIEW OF THE SERVANT 
QUESTION. 


The more I hear about this matter of poor 
servants, and unhappy mistresses, the more 
strongly I believe that the real cause of the 
trouble has been overlooked by most of the 
writers on the subject. For my part, I think 
that until there is a radical reform in the 
American household, servants will continue 
to be as untrustworthy, troublesome and 
inefficient as they now undoubtedly are. 

In order toarrive at a correct understand- 
ing in the matter, we should forget that our 
household servants are women; forget that 
they are Irish, negroes or of any other par- 
ticular nativity, and consider them simply 
as human beings, whose services we need. 
Then we should apply to them the best rules 
that men ordinarily apply to those employés 
whose service is important and permanent. 
For myself, I know of no system better 
than that adopted by the ordinary merchant. 
For his future clerks and salesmen, he selects 
certain young men and boys. He pays them 
but a mere trifle at first, but as they increase 
in years and usefulness, he increases their 
salary. They, knowing that the more they 
are worth, the more they will be paid, en- 
deavor, as a rule, to give satisfaction to their 
employers, and, as a rule, they succeed. 
You do not find the husband complaining 
of his clerks as his wife complains of her 
“girls.” It may be said that these young 
men have an object—a great end in life be- 
fore them—that they hope some day to be 
merchants and employers themselves, and 
that the ambition is the reason for their 
efficiency and general subordination. But 
when we consider that not one clerk in a 
hundred has any reason to suppose that he 
will ever be a merchant, and scarcely one in 
a thousand ever becomes such, the influence 
of this ambition is not evident. But there 
is an ambition among the clerks of the world 
which makes them, asa rule, the faithful 
and satisfactory—as far as ordinary mortals 
are capable of being faithful and satisfac- 
tory—servants of their employers. That am- 
bition is the sensible and laudable one of 
retaining a good situation, and perhaps ob- 
taining a better one. There is no such am- 
bition, and no reason for it, among the mass 
of our servant girls. In most respects, all 
places are alike to them. There isa certain 
rate of wages in every locality, which, al- 
though occasionally varied, is applied to all 
servants, in all households. If they are 
good, bad or indifferent, they must, except 
in rare cases, expect the same pay. Per- 
sonal value appears to have but little influ- 
ence upon the remuneration of servants. 

If Mrs. B. gets an inefficient Irish woman 
for three dollars and a half per week, Mrs. 
A. will pay her good Irish girl the same; 

and it is a chanceif Mrs. C's capital Scotch 
girl gets any more. Therefore, these girls 
care not whether they live with Mrs. A, B, 
C, or Mrs. Z. There may be points of dif- 
ference between the mistresses, which the 
servants are not apt to know of until they 
have lived with them, but the important 
question of wages remains unaltered, no 
matter where they go. This is the great 
reason of their independence and their in-. 
difference to the interest of their employers. 
They cannot see why they should give them- 
selves any particular trouble to serve Mrs. 
A., when Mrs. B., will be ready to take them 
at the same price. Ifshe does her best and 
becomes a most valuable servant, will her 
lot be any better? She may receive some 
trifling advantages on account of increased 
value, but will they be at all commensurate 
with that increase in value? She thinks 
not, andI think not. Therefore I see no 
reason why servants should be good, and 
if they are occasionally so, it can only be 
set down to the credit of that original virtue 
which will crop upin the human family 
in spite of adverse circumstances. 

With clerks all this is different. They 
cannot get situations easily, and all situa- 
tions are not alike to them. When they 
have once obtained a foothold in a mercan- 
tile establishment, they are very loth to 
leave it, for they know that the surest ave- 
nue to material comfort in life, lies right 
through that store or warehouse. And so 
they are careful to keep what they have. 
In nine cases out of ten, it is the dissatis- 
faction of the merchant which causes sepa- 
rations between him and his clerks. And 
this difference between the supply of places 
for clerks and house-servants 1s not on ac- 
count of the greater number of the former. 
Itis simply because of the uncertain con- 
dition of the service of the latter. There 
are not more places for servants than for 
clerks in proportion to their number, but 
there is an infinitely greater number of 
changes. Therefore there are always open 
doors for ‘‘girls,” and there is no need of 
their crowding to the first one they see. 
There are comparatively few changes in 
mercantile establishments, and an open door 
is ararity. Put one advertisement into the 
Herald for a clerk, and another for a house- 
servant, and where three girls call at your 
house in the course of the morning, a hun- 
dred menjand boys will block up your store 
or office door before you have finished your 

breakfast. If this is admitted to be the 
state of the case, what is to be done? 

My opinion is that servants should have 
opportunities of perceiving that it would 
be to their advantage to become efficient 





and valuable. At present, they are not 
able to see anything of the kind. Why 
should not a cook or a chambermaid be 
made to understand that if she is satisfac- 
tory to her employer, her wages will be 
raised from time to time, as well as a clerk 
orasalesman? With suchan object before 
her, is it not probable that the girl would 
try to do her very best? And is it not quite 
as probable that girls who were willing 
and able to fulfil such conditions as 
these, would soon take the place of the 
lazy and chronically incompetent? But 
this will be an expensive piece of bus- 
iness, and Mrs. A. and Mrs. —the rest 
of the alphabet—will be very apt to say; 
“Why should we give a girl three dol- 
lars a week, and then three and a half; and 
after a while four dollars or even five, 
when we can always get one for three and 
a half or four?” There is no use at all, of 
course for doing such an extravagant thing, 
provided they are satisfied with the kind of 
a servant that they can always get. These 
remarks are only intended for those who 
want good, and better, and the best ser- 
vants. 

But there is an immense deal of nonsense 
in the common idea about extravagance in 
servants’ hire. There is no doubt but that 
the people who eat in the kitchen, are in 
many respects the foundation of the family 
happiness,—certainly of that of the mis- 
tress of the family. In many respects they 
are the most important people in the house, 
and certain it is, that money can be laid out 
in a household to no better advantage than 
obtaining good servants. I believe that in 
a properly organized family, the sum nec- 
essary for efficient ‘‘help” will first be ap- 
propriated from the family resources, and 
what is left will be used for the ordinary 
purposes of the table, clothes, furniture 
and other expenses. But the family which 
would not hesitate to pay a dollar or two 
more than usual in the market-house; 
which would not feel ten or twenty dollars 
extra in their dry-goods or furniture bills, 
would tremble at the idea of giving fifty 
cents ora dollar more per week to a ser- 
vant. And this, too, when they often know 
that a good servant will leave them if they 
do not pay it. The girl may not get more 
in another place, but she may fancy her 
work will be easier, and she can always 
get as much, and at any rate she is perfect- 
ly independent and indifferent. 

No merchant of sense, will act in this 
way, in regard to those who serve him. If 
he has a good man in his establishment, he 
will keep him, if it can be done in any 
reasonable manner. And he will give that 
man inducements to make himself still 
more valuable and still better paid. .I do 
not mean to say that all merchants treat 
their employés according to their deserts, 
but I merely state the principle of the ordi- 
nary relation between mercantile employers 
and employés. 

Now is it impossible to introduce this 
principle, or modifications of it into our re- 
lations with our servants? Is it at all im- 
probable that a girl who had something to 
work for, and something to stay for, would 
work well and remain contentedly in her 
employer’s house? At present, house ser- 
vants have many ills, fancied and real, to 
contend with, and they are continually en- 
deavoring to rid themselves of them by 
making change,—by seeking new mistresses. 
Clerks have ills enough, and often muc: 
greater ones than house-servants, but they 
are by no means anxious to throw up their 
situations; they have the best of reasons for 
remaining in them, and doing their best 
while there. I believe that with the same 
reasons ‘‘girls” would act in the same way. 
And how can money be better spent than in 
procuring and securing good servants? 

The great reason why the ladies of this 
country are so badly served is that they are 
not willing to go to the trouble and expense of 
establishing a proper system of domestic ser- 
vice. They expect good servamts to come 
to them, like the rain and the sun;—they 
don’t come, and the said ladies grieve over 
their household miseries. People are too 
independent here to give much for little. In 
old countries, where much must be given 
for little, servants, as well as other folks, 
are used to the process, and everything goes 
satisfactorily enough. But this is not an 
old country, If we wish our servants to be 
valuable to us, we must place a proper value 
upon them, and must not expect them to be 
governed by philanthropy instead of self-in- 
terest in their relations with ourselves. In 
a word if our object is to be well served, 
we must give our servants an object to serve 
us well.—Peter Lovett in New Century for 

Women. 





> 
SHALL WE “STAND”? 





As I came out from Tremont Temple, 
after listening to the eloquence of Wendell 
Phillips, Mrs. Livermore and others, I 
passed through the crowds that were hurry- 
ing along, seemingly regardless of each 
other, and 1 wondered how many had ever 
given the slightest thought, to the impor- 
tant question which had just been so earn- 
estly and eloquently discussed, by intelli- 
gent men and women, and as I scanned the 
faces of one after another, and found no so- 
lution to my thought, it rushed over me— 
might not I have some word to say in this 





matter, some deep, heartfelt interest which 
perhaps I might give to another, and so use 
my one talent in a way which might bring 
with it its ‘‘well done faithful servant.” 

Mrs. Livermore gave us each a text which, 
if acted upon, would secure in time, what 
we so much desire, that which we demand 
as aright and which, God willing, will be 
ours as free-born men and women. Having 
done all these things, ‘‘Stand.”’ 

Sisters, do nothing that will unsex you; 
do nothing that will lower the standard of 
womanhood. Do nothing that will cause a 
blush on your brow, but do not allow the 
sneers or reproaches, even of those nearest 
and dearest, to deter you from following 
out your convictions of right. 

The time is past to ask whether it be our 
right to have a voice in the government of 
our property, our persons, our every inter- 
est. Intelligent men and women are daily 
becoming more and more interested in this 
cause, and as it grows more and more pop- 
ular, others will come up and help bear the 
laurels which have been so nobly fought 
for by Lucy Stone and others. But from 
whatever cause the ranks are swelled, let 
the principle be, ‘‘Because it is right; ours 
by right,” and to be made to be ours by 
might. Now is the time to work. Now is 
the time to take a decided stand; for each 
one to say, ‘‘as for me, I will bring my in- 
fluence to bear as it ought.” ‘‘Who made 
thee a ruler and a judge,” that any one 
shall say of Woman ‘Thus far shalt thou 
go”? So far as she is capable, so far as she 
has ability, so far as she is trustworthy, so 
far she has a right to the same privileges, 
the same advantages, the same power as 
men. Must her mind be biased, her judg- 
ment stifled, her views disregarded, her 
voice stilled by the louder voice of man? 
Shall she be overpowered by the masculine 
“intellect?” Though I very much doubt 
the advisability of Universal Suffrage, of 
placing power in the hands of unthinking, 
ignorant men, yet, in a Republican country, 
it is difficult to say where the line should 
be drawn. But Universal Suffrage must at 
least be universal, embrace all, countenance 
all, sustain all, support all,— Man and 
Woman. 

There is work to do; work that requires 
a firm, settled will; work that may be dis- 
tasteful, even; but ‘‘stand fast.” Where 
the right is, there let us be found, and let 
each, performing her individual duty, prove 
a power in the State. If we could each 
bring one vote to bear on the subjeet, how 
sure we should be of obtaining the end in 
in view. The party in whom we have so 
long trusted, to whom we have looked for 
advice and assistance, has proved deceitful 
and false. ‘‘Shall we,” as Wendell Phillips 
says, ‘‘stand hat in hand at their door, beg- 
ging for our voice to be heard,” when it is 
in our power to act for ourselves, to prove 
that we can work, and make ourselves heard 
and felt? While the masculine power is in 
the ascendency, men alone rule, they will 
rule like men and we must submit. Change 
the power! use every exertion and every 
talent given us to bring about an equal rela- 
tion between men and women. Let us do 
our utmost to bring into power those men 
who regard the name and cause of women 
as sacred, who are willing to extend to her 
the hand of welcome as an equal in all that 
pertains to the rights and privileges of ex- 
istence. 

Then we shall see less of the fashionable 
frivolity for which our sex is so condemned, 
and Woman, having an equal voice with 
Man in governing and controling herself, 
will take her rightful position in the coun- 
try which boasts itself as in favor of free- 
dom for all. D. F. J. 

Maplewood, Mass. 


oe 
AN EASTERN VIEW. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—With surprise I read 
in your last number some extracts from a 
letter which I wrote to a friend recently. 
While reading the flattering introduction to 
my few brief thoughts, it seemed like read- 
ing my own obituary, so seldom are good 
things written of us till after we are dead. 
But having come into a new realm of opin- 
ions and views I send you a few words from 
the East. 

Generally speaking, we are not an enthu- 
siastic people down in Maine; although the 
Reform movement which swept through our 
state gave usa start in that direction, and 
the political campaign is advancing us in 
the same way. But when once convinced 
that a cause is just, Maine plants her stand- 
ard on the rock of right, and remains im- 
movable whatever course her sister states 
may pursue; as witness in the maintenance 
of aprohibitory law. So when our people 
are fully aroused to the necessities and ben- 
efits of equal rights those rights will be 
recognized and supported. The chief thing 
that hinders the rapid progress of the cause 
is lack of thought. If the public mind can 
once be brought to consider the question; 
and if persons can be induced to think about 
it, the results are sure. 

It is well to sow seeds of thought on this 
subject ‘‘beside all waters,” but we may best 
hope for the ‘‘hundred-fold” return from 
the young. This is a question which they 
must meet in the on-coming years; a ques- 
tion they must weigh well, and decide upon; 
therefore their attention should be called to 
it, so that their judgment may not be pro- 








nounced hastily, but after a careful consid- 

eration of both the gains and losses attrib- 

utable to the establishment of Equal Rights. 
Down East, Me. M. 

oe 

THE NEW FREEDOM. 





Epitors JourNAL:—We welcome with 
great delight these words of just recognition 
which come to us in Dr. Garth Wilkinson’s 
recent luminous book, ‘‘Human Science and 
Divine Revelation.”” Speaking of the new 
freedom of mankind he says: 

‘This is seen very especially in the per- 
ception looming everywhere of the rights 
of women. Not to mention other branches 
of the subject, political rights, and rights of 
education may be adduced in point. No 
reason has yet been given, why Woman 
should be denied her experiment; why any 
real sphere of life should be closed against 
her; and her public free-will be abated or 
wholly or chiefly managed by the masculine 
free-will. The despotism over her cannot 
last; her incessant cause will wear it out, 
and tire it to death. When she has been 
enfranchised, and barrier after barrier has 
been removed, when no statute not obvious- 
ly sexual contains either ‘he’ or ‘she’ distinc- 
tively, and all the ways of life are open to 
her, and property is no longer masculine but 
human, what will she do with her freedom? 
There is no possibility of forecasting that 
future. It is adduced only to show the new 
strain upon responsibility which is coming; 
and how much God and prayer will be 
needed to enable her to bear the strain and 
to receive the light which is required. Clear- 
ly many rights will drop when the power to 
exercise them is given. Clearly a new edu- 
cation for feminine wisdom will accrue 
from her earnest desire and inquiry to know 
what fields she may occupy. It is obvious 
that freedom and experiment alone can 
qualify her for knowing her disqualifica- 
tions; that she will then learn from failures 
and successes as men have done where she 
is, and become a teacher to herself. In the 
meantime, even now, with Parliament 
against her she is inwardly in the tension of 
this new freedom, and is not sure whether 
she is to be as a man, or whether there is a 
whole new womanly side to affairs and the 
state. 

* * * * * * *x 

‘‘Let male law be lifted off, as a burden 
and a shame, and woman be left to her 
proper self determination; to be as much 
like a man, or as little like a man as she 
pleases; to vote, propose marriage, admin- 
ister property, and the like; and her quality 
will right itself, because her experimental 
instruction about her place can then begin.” 

No where have appeared clearer words 
than these which follow on education: 

“In her thoughts of education also, the 
same strain is felt. Is she to be as a young 
man and a collegian here, and to be made 
into a man-woman by exactly that educa- 
tion which it is supposed has produced the 
present masculine race with its dominant 
powers? It is not perhaps any person’s bus- 
iness to answer that question, but rather it 
must be referred to experiment, of which 
her new mental freedom is the condition. 
The world must await the trial, and succor 
the stress which it involves. There are 
however one or two points connected with 
the present pages which may be cursorily 
dwelt upon. It is evident that Woman has 
the same mental powers as men, but differ- 
ently sexed and centered. She can enter in 
her way into all arts and sciences; she can 
sit on thrones, command and lead armies, 
exert eloquent speech, make excellent liter- 
ature, practice medicine and perform sur- 
gery, preach in pulpits, and receive divine 
communications. In short the scale of her 
powers is co-equal with all things. She 
can do in every department what she has an 
adequate affection for doing. But what 
perhaps she cannot profitably do in the long 
run is, to lay hold of things on the purely 
intellectual side and enter them thus. Her 
heart predominates, as the head predomi- 
nates in the man. Nowthis being the case, 
to give her equal chances with man, a com- 
plete rehabilitation of knowledge in her in 
terests also is necessary, that she may learn 
a corresponding heart-truth in every detail 
for the man’s head-truth. Man has the ad- 
vantage of all his own intellectual experi- 
ence gained through his own effort by his 
own sexual process of thought; Woman has 
no present advantage of the kind before her; 
and must be content to enter upon the fac- 
ulties of man and their acquisitions, at sec- 
ond hand. Thisis a grave consideration for 
the advocates of the high education of wo- 
men; indeed for their general education at 
all; that the intellect of the heart, that beau- 
tiful intellect, should have no knowledge of 
nature and things, and no learning at first 
hand, but only what supplants its freedom, 
and is compelled upon it by the intellect of 
the head. It argues the throwing away of 
a marriageable quality, the abeyance of the 
woman’s intellect before the man’s. 

‘Is she to rewrite history, to reconstruct 
science, to reproduce metaphysics, to rein- 
vent the arts, from her own womanly intel- 
lect so as to have a world of her own, and 
introduce it into harmonious and conjugal 
relationship, as of the heart-mind with the 
head-mind with the existing intellectual fa- 
brics and art fabrics which is so preponder- 
antly of masculine growth? That can hard- 





ly be intended; because what has been done 
hitherto belongs to the past and no copy of 
it is possible; nay no new original which 
follows the old lines. Moreover it is to be 
hoped that the man has done, and is doing, 
the coarse work of thought, invention and 
practice; and that his partner in the days of 
time is to to be saved that labor. Neverthe- 
less it may be thought that Woman’s mind 
has a sphere of its own in everything; and 
that all things through her faculties, now 
that they are being filled with the new free- 
will which is creative, will re-appear in 
their new heart-forms. They will be group- 
ed and gathered more closely round use, 
and loop up speculation where its sweep 
would destroy household goods. The uni- 
verse seen by her will be smaller and more 
domestic. But it will more easily be the 
Lord’s universe where man hitherto has 
seen only God’s universe. The final truth 
of things lies that way; and therefore the 
scientific eyes of Woman will be less artifi- 
cial and will see into the heart of things by 
that sympathy which is the mother of 
thought. Now the thought that comes out 
of a true sympathy is full of the finest natur- 
al truths. It cannot therefore be supposed 
that the new Woman will not be a minister 
and interpreter of nature; and have in the 
long run her own arts and sciences accru- 
ing; but rather that while man gives the in- 
ductions of experience gathered from human 
society and the planets, she will give the 
deductions, and crystalize them in that 
house not made with hands, the home. Out 
of this the society arises, and the state. 
The new Woman will therefore be present 
by heart truths all through the common- 
wealth, and will be prime minister of the 
new man in his permitted administration of 
the Godwealth. The coin of regeneration 
will pass through her fingers in its fragments 
and to its ends.”’ 

Here follows a most interesting paragraph 
on Woman’s relation to the old and the 
new religious sentiment, but we have given 
as much perhaps as will be convenient for 
your present uses. Let us be grateful for 
the added force this clear word will give, 
and forget our regrets over the England po- 
litically hindered by John Bright, in our re- 
joicing over the England intellectually, mor- 
ally and spiritually lifted by such helpers as 
James John Garth Wilkinson. 

Melrose, Mass. E. M. Bruce. 
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VINELAND NOT A SUCCESS. 


Epirors JOURNAL:—We saw in your pa- 
per of last week, a statement which seems 
to be such a perversion of the real facts, 
that we thought it worth while to ask you 
to correct it. We refer to your paragraphs 
on Vineland, N. J., and the Temperance as- 
pect thereof. We have lived in the above 
named town for several years, and with an 
opportunity of knowing whereof we speak. 
There are a few facts with which you seem 
unacquainted. 

The first is that Vineland, as a town, has 
been far from a success except to the project- 
er thereof. C. K. Landis, the originator of 
Vineland, I consider a man utterly void of 
all principle, as subsequent events have 
shown, and it is only a wonder, in this 
Christian age, that he can find an apologist. 
Vineland, like every other place which has 
been started on deception, has proved a prac- 
tical failure, and has brought nothing but 
sorrow and disgrace to many of its origina- 
tors. The victims were first deceived by 
an exaggerated statement of the advantages 
of Vineland, and led to purchasing by hav- 
ing shown them places which were kept in 
order for the occasion, and by wonderful 
stories told them by the agents who conduct- 
ed them around. Hence the yearly sale of a 
large number of places for farms, and the 
numerous vacant homes that can be seen in 
Vineland. The restrictions on the purchases 
of property bought of Landis are suck that 
no person of moderate means can fulfill them 
and these taxable properties are taken back 
by Landis at a greatly reduced rate. The 
population of Vineland in 1866 was 10,000, 
never having been over this. By the last 
Schedule of voters made out in the town- 
ship the population of Vineland was put 
down as 3000 by the assessors, showing a 
large decrease since 1866. The fruit crops 
have for several years been almost a failure, 
and so many of the people have been unable 
to pay their expenses. The exaggerated 
stories of Vineland seen in some of the pa- 
pers are almost all written in that town, and 
well paid for, written in the interest of C. 
K. Landis, who wants to sell his land at 500 
per cent. profit. This is what lead to the 
brutal murder of Mr. Carruth, because he 
would not become a willing tool of Landis, 
and warned the people against his wiles. 
T he administrators of Mr. Carruth’s estate 
have now sued Landis for $50.000 damage, 
he (Landis) having left Mrs. Carruth with 
seven children in a destitude condition, and 
failing to make any voluntary restitution as 
far as’money will do it, although he is worth 
about $250.000 

In regard to the Temperance aspect of 
Vineland it is not as much a success as the 
friends of Temperance could wish. While 
I lived there it was well known that liquor 
was sold at the various restaurants and drug 
stores, in violation of the law, and one of 
Vineland’s principal druggists was arrested 
for so doing, but was never convicted. The 
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place. It seems there, as everywhere else, 
it is impossible to make people temperate 
by enforcing arbitrary laws, where there is 
not a sufficiently high moral sentiment to 
back it. Let the Temperance people do 
what they can to educate the people to a 
higher standard of morality by both words 
and actions. Ourcountry has made a rapid 
stride within the past twenty-five years both 
in this and the advancement of women, and 
there is no cause for discouragement. 
HELEN B. D. Foster. 
Burlington, New Jersey. : 


A WARNING FROM ENGLAND. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—I do not know if 
Dr. Sims’ address has been published yet 
in America, but a copy printed in England 
for private circulation came into my hands 
yesterday, and I hasten to send you just a 
few extracts from it, which I think will 
show that he is an ardent supporter of the 
‘*License” system, though he may profess 
to objectto thatterm. He uses these words: 
“We must followin the footsteps of our 
illustrious leader, Dr. Gross.” 

I regret being so much engaged (as in- 
deed I have been almost incessantly since 
my return) as to be unable to write more 
fully, and to each of you individually, but 
I am anxious that at least one friend in each 
city we visited should have this warning 
with as little delay as possible. 

I remain, yours very truly, 
Henry J. WILSON. 

Pittsmoor, Sheffield, England. 

EXTRACTS 

From the inaugurated address delivered 
before the American Medical Association at 
its Twenty-Seventh annual meeting in Phil- 
adelphia, June 6th, 1876, by J. Marion Sims, 
M. b., President of the Association. | 
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We must no longer whisper, but we must 
boldly proclaim the truth and scatter it 
broadcast over the length and breadth of 
the land. 

* * 7” * x 

I have not time to speak of what has 
been done in France and England for the 
prevention of the spread of syphilis. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the plan adopted there is 
not the one for us. e want no legisla- 
tion that looks to licensing prostitution as 
in France, and we want no such partial 
legislation as we find in the ‘“‘Contagious 
Diseases Act’ of England. We would not 
outrage religious sentiment by adopting a 
system of fostering vice; nor should we 
subject the hardy soldier, even for his own 
good, to invidious restrictions not imposed 
upon others in the community. Besides, 
how absurd would the English system 
work with us, when we have had but a 
nominal army, and that scattered over the 
frontier, away from the pale of civilization 
and its worst vices! Class legislation in 
any shape and for any purpose, is distaste- 
ful to the people of any country, and es- 

j ! 
pecially of ours! = = 

There can be no difference of opinion 
among us regarding the two following 
propositions: : } 

Ist. We want a system of sanitary in- 
spection and control that will enable us to 
prevent the importation of syphilis from 
abroad. 

2nd. We want a system of sanitary in- 
spection and control that will enable us to 
take charge of the subjects of syphilis at 
home, and prevent them from spreading it 
through the community. 

* * * * * 

It should devolve upon the quarantine 
officer to examine every sailor and every 
steerage passenger, before landing, and to 
send any and every case of syphilis to the 
hospital for treatment, 

* ” * ~ * 

Now let me show you how easy it will be 
to do this in the great city of New York; 
and if practicable there, it will certainly 
be more so in other places. 

* * * * 

But how are we to bring syphilis under 
such easy subjection as we have cholera and 
small-pox? It is the simplest thing in the 
world. I have told you that the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Health possesses arbitrar 
power over there; and all we have to do is 
to get the Legislature to amend the “act 
creating a Metropoliton Board of Health, 
so as to give it the same arbitrary power 
over the subjects of syphilis, that it has 
over other contagious diseases. 

* * * * ” 

In the Metropolitan Health Board, we 
find everything already prepared for en- 
cnqpenting this amendment upon its organic 
aws. 

Let us here pledge ourselves never to re- 
lax our efforts, till we accomplish this 
great and good work. 





= 
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THE OLD ADAM IN HIM. 


“Mr. William W. Belknap is not likely to 
hold office again anywhere. He goes into 
retirement with a stigma attached to his 
character which nothing can ever efface. 
No verdict of a court of impeachment could 
effect any change in the circumstances of 
his case. He was disgraced by the first ex- 
posure, and his conduct since then has been 
such as to highten his infamy. The brazen 
effrontery of his appearance in the Senate 
Chamber, and the contemptible meanness 
with which he sought through his counsel 
to put off upon his wife the responsibility 
for his crimes, have served to disgust the 
public more and more, until at the close of 
his trial he can hardly be said to have the 
sympathy or respect 0 anybod ; His crime 
was so despicable, and his behavior on the 
trial still more so. The public rejoices to 
see an end of it and be rid of him.” —z. 

Mr. Belknap only acted out his masculine 
heredity—‘‘The woman that thou gavest to 
be with me, she did it,” is as old as Eden. 





_ The gentleman who lately took the fresh 
air in the Central Park is ‘requested to re- 
store it. 


A thief, who lately broke open a grocer’s 
warehouse, excused himself on the plea that 
he only went to take tea. 


‘‘What do you propose to take for your 
cold?” said a lady to a sneezing gentleman. 
“Oh, I'll sell it very cheap; I won't higgle 
about the price at ail.” : 


_ Col. Ingersoll said one of his best things 
in his speech at Philadelphia on Wednesda 
night. Speaking of Gov. Tilden as a rail- 
road attorney, he remarked: ‘‘He’s made a 
fortune, like Jacob in the Bible, by water- 
ing stock.” 


“You naven’t got such a thing as a pair 
of old trowsers, have you?” ‘No, my 
man,” said the merchant: ‘I don’t keep my 
wardrobe in my counting-house.” ‘“Where 
do you live?” rejoined Pat, ‘‘and I'll call in 
the morning for the ould pair you’ve got on.” 


_ The author of the following lines is des- 
tined to occupy a good position among our 
American poets. Who is he? 

*‘O vunst I luved annuther gal, 
her name it was murrier; 
but betsy deer my luv for u 
is forty times more hier.” 


A clerk having put some candles in a cel- 
lar one day, the proprietor told him that he 
thought it was too damp a place for them, 
and that they would be likely to mould. 
‘Likely to mould!” replied the clerk, “if 
that is the case, we had better put our tallow 
there also, and perhaps it will mould into 
candles.” 


A New Hampshire man told a story about 
a flock of crows three miles long and so 
thick you could not see the sun through it. 
‘‘Don’'t believe it,” was the reply. ‘‘Wa’al,”’ 
said the narrator, ‘‘you’re a stranger, and I 
don’t want to quarrel with you; so, to please 
you, I'll take off a quarter of a mile in the 
thinnest part.”’ 


Lord Campbell, it is well known, was 
fond of a joke, and sometimes had the tables 
turned upon himself. A few days before 
his death he met a barrister who had grown 
very stout of late, and remarked, ‘‘Why, 
Mr. , you are getting as fat as a por- 
poise.” ‘Fit company, my lord, for the 
great seal,” was the ready repartee. 

A poor Irishman applied to one of the 
overseers of the poor for relief, and upon 
some doubt being expressed as to whether 
he was a proper object for parochial relief, 
he enforced his suit with much earnestness. 
“Och, yer honor,” said he, ‘‘shure I'd be 
starved long since but for me cat.” ‘‘But 
for what?” asked the astonished interroga- 
tor. “Me cat,” rejoined the Irishman. 
“Your cat! how so?” ‘‘Shure, yer honor, I 
sould her eleven times for sixpence a time, 
and she was always home before I could get 
there meself.” 








PINTS EXTRACT, 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract, 
Take no other. 


CE 

‘Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has min use over 
thirty years, and for cleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruise 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are reliev 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces cue aes bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It bas no equal for per- 
manent cure, P 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this itis a spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, he, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are alike relieved, and 


often permanently ¢ 
PHYSIC 


ured. 

§ of all schools who are acquainted with 

Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 

mend it in their practice. We have letters of 

commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 

many of whom order it for use in their own 

practices . In addition to the foregoing, ‘ 
order its use for Swe gs of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), ¢onil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
——- while wonderfully improving the 

omplexion. 

To FARMERS— Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or le Cha 


ing Pneumonia : 

Colds, &e. Its range of action is wide, and the 

relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Dom-bours, is Py tried once, and you 
will never be withou 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is —_ 


ving 
knew how to prepare it yy > Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch > 
cake article used by Physicians, and in 
hos: itals of this country and Europe. 
HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent on application to 
POND’S EXTRACT COMP. 3 98 
Lane, New York, 


the 





Ten miles from Philadelphia. under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 
Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same degrees. 

Total expences. Incinding Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of sods &c., Address :— 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 

SwARTHMORE COLLEGE, Delaware Co., Penn. 
6m30 


ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 
Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
m26 Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


259-265 Boylston Street. 
The forty-ninth year begins Sept. 13. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, . 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


PosSsT GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any stage, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 

A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for business, College or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as;the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the midst of the most 
refining influences. Two years’ trial has shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the Dap consulted on Wednesdays in Au- 
gust and daily on and after Sept. 6, from 9% tol 
o'clock. Catalogues may be had at A. Williams & 
Co's, 273 Washington St, Thos. Groom & Co's, 82 
State St., or by mail. CUSHINGS & a. 
w32 











WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 


The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
forexpense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st 8t., Philadelphis, Pa. 








The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson's Indexical 


Large Oval Tablets. 


Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 


ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP — Registered June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 

jally adapted to the tender 





weather. It is es 

skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 

it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION. 

The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON’S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO, 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 


HEARD 
THE NEWS»? 
HUMAN HAIR 


At Hnormously 
Low, Prices! 


Ladies should call and examine the Elegant Display of 
Switches, Curls, Wigs, &c. 


at my new establishment, 


THE PARIS HAIR STORE, 
426 Washington Street, cor of Summer. 


I mean just what I say. I will sell Switches, Curls 
and all kinds of Human Hair Goods at lower prices 
than they can be had elsewhere. I can have no com- 
petitors, as I sell only the best goods, employ -_ 
experienced workmen, and I import my goods at cas 
terms, consequently I can and will sell cheaper than 
the cheapest. I guarantee perfect satisfaction to ev- 
ery purchaser. JOHN MEDINA, 
426 Washington, corner aches — ty 


ALL KINDS OF OLD SHELL 


Taken in part payment for 


JEWELRY OR COMBS. 


WATERMAN & CO., 


420 Washington Street, 3 Stores North 
of Summer Street. 


Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 











Sj attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m30 
g2 Preserve this notice. 





PRICE, $10.00. 


A New and Valuable Household 
Machine for Darning Stock- 
ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes never 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is small and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
to a table or sewing machine ; 
occupies little space ; is light, 
and readily put away after using. 

Its use can be learned in five 
minutes. 


Send for Cireular. 


a i. SD Ee ae 





Suitable for Mechanics,Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs, 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 
having a 24 inch bed, _ steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 201b balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &e. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame- 
ter; weight complete 501bs. 








Pope’s 


Rifle Air Pistol 
for Target Practice and 


indoor amusement, Recom- 
mended by General Sherman. 


Price Reduced, ; Winkel, “00. 


Favorite: Cigarette Roller. 





practical, 
vy smokers, 


Compact, vy ty 
and appreciated 


Silver. Nickel. Gold. 
No. 1,244 inches, .50 .75 1.00 
- i. 65 1.00 1.25 
(aF"Sent on receipt of price. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 
("In ordering, it will be for your interest to men- 





tion thie Paper. 


torm,” &c. Send $1.00 for Sample, satisfaction 
quanguteee, Chromos of all kinds, New style, 9x11. 

‘atalogue free. J. LATHAM & CO., Art Publishers, 
419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ly6 
A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER 8T., BOSTON. 
Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable, 
3m27 


BE CAN'T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad- 
\y dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
thom all, for 10 cts., and stamp. A large, spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 
>. > ULLMAN &CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
Ww 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a ow for interest or principal when due. Send for 

culars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
47wl or 72 Cedar st., New York. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF 


Without exception the handsomest business pam 
phlet we have ever seen. It is worth preserving 
as aspecimen of the printers’ art in this Centen- 
nial year of the Republic. The contents are 
very valuable to business men who believe from 
their own experience and observation, and from 
the testimony of others, that “‘systematic and per- 
sistent advertising is the sure road to success in bus- 
iness.”” The book tells how to get the most for one’s 
money, where and how to advertise to the best ad- 
vantage. Simple justice requires us to say of Mr. 
Evans, that he thoroughly knows his business, faith- 
fully attends to it, and makes his patrons’ interests 
identical with his own. If energy, fidelity and hon- 
esty deserves patronage, he deserves it. Advertisers 
cannot do better than to entrust their business to bis 
care.—Boston, Watchman, July 2, 1876. 

It will be found eminently useful to all classe# of 
advertisers,as well as those who contemplate advertis- 
ing.—Mass Ploughman, July 19, 1876. 


EVANS’ 


It is a very handsome and attractive pamphlet, with 
an illuminated cover. Interspersed with the statis- 
tics are valuable bits of information and advice, 
which Mr. Evans’ experience suggests to advetisers, 
It isa thoroughly useful publication.—Boston Daily 
Globe, July 12, 1876. 

Mr, T. C. Evans, one of the active svete 
agents of this city, has published a Centennial 
tion of his handbook, which is full of information 
to advertisers who desire to place their favors where 
they will do the most good. The book is interesting 
to all who desire information comecing the press.— 
Boston Daily Journal, July 13, 1876. 

The most gorgeously picturesque affair we have yet 
seen. After oink for information in its eB, 
which will be found in a compact shape, it will be a 
cheerful diversion to take one more glance at that 
wonderful title page. T.C. Evans, 2 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., is responsible for this convenient 
Hand-Book.— New York, Moores Rural, July 22, 1876, 


ADVERTISING 


It is ahandsome pampblet of 50 8, worthy the 
attention ofall who advertise,—that is in other words, 
of all who seek success and gain it in business. The 
lists furnished are carefully prepared, and are the re- 
sults of the long experience and prosperous career of 
the agency. Boston Daily Traveller, July 14, 1876, 

Itisa beauty. It will give the people pome good 
hints about ame | and, if they should wish to 
do the business through Mr. Evans, t ey will find him 
a square man to deal with.—Springfleld Union, July 
14, 1876. 

Contains a list of the principal newspapers of 
the country with statements of their circulations and 
their advertising rates. It is printed in a neat and 
attractive style, and the advertiser will find it con- 
tains much valuable information.— Cincinnati Times, 
July 15, 1876. 

The cover isatriumph of typographic art, and the 
contents of value to extensive advertisers.— Glouces- 
ter Advertiser, July 28, 1876. 


HAN D-BOOK, 


A very beautifully printed book and contains @ 
very large amount of valuable information for adver- 
tisers. We have done business with Mr. Evans for 
several years and have found him reliable, prompt and 
enterprising.— Boston Universalist, July 3, 1876. 

Itisin pamphlet form, with illuminated covers. 
——s — designs, and is as interesting and 
useful as it is a neat pee cation, Mr. Evans has had 
business relations with the Avalanche for a long time, 
and we can bear testimony to his energy, promptness, 
knowledge of publishing interests an reliability.” 
Memphis Avalanche, July 2%, 1876. 

The titlepage of the cover is the most beautifal in 
design and execution that we have seen on any Cen- 
tennial book, and the arrangement of the inside mat- 
ter is excellent. If PP wish to advertise in any 
number of papers, and wish a good nt to advise 
with, write to T. C. Evans, Boston, Mass., and we 
feel assured you will find him, as we always have, 
honorable, attentive, and fully posted in his business. 
—N. Y. lllustrated Christian Weekly, July 22, 1976. 


CENTENNIAL 


Gives admirable suggestions to persons wishing to 
bring their goods before the public. There is a wise 
economy in the matter of advertising, and Mr. Evans 
has made the study of this a specialty. What he 
does not know about it, one need not feel anxious to 
discover; what he does know he will cheerfully dis- 
close at 252 Washington Street.—Zion’s Herald, July 
20, 1876. 

A pamphlet of fifty pages, filled with informa- 
tion such as every business man needs in decidi 
how much he will advertise, and in what papere. 
indicates that Evans’ agency is thoroughly versed in 
its business, and we are glad to add that as to effi- 
ciency and reliability it has earned the confidence of 
the public by a long period of successful business,— 
Cong’l July 19, 1876. 

Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and has a hand- 
some illuminated cover. This Hand-Book gives 
some valuable hints regarding the best and most ju- 
dicious mode of advertising a* she least expense.— 

ton Pilot, July 29, 1876. 


EDITION 


It has a valuable list of papers, catalogued accord- 
ing to location, and very convenient for the use of 
business men seeking a proper advertising c . 
Mr. Evans professes to do business with reflable jour- 
nals only, and judging from those enumerated in the 
“Centennial Catalogue.’ we should say that the pro- 
fession was a sincere one.— Washington Chronicle, 
July 15, 1876. 

A very neat and useful publication, and shows that 
the publisher, Mr. T. C. Evans, of 252 W: n 
street, Boston, has a clear idea of the duties and re- 
— connected with the business of adver- 
tising agent. His agency is thoroughly reliable, em- 
braces all the most valuable advertising mediums in 
the country, and he is thus enabled to offer superior 
inducements to his patrons.— Pittsburgh Commeresal, 
July 15, 1876. 


It is sent post paid on receipt of 25 cts, by 
T. C. EVANS, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 

















252 Washington Street, Boston. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, Sept. 30, 1876, 








Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
acription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WomMAN's JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addres 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 








NATIONAL REPUBLICAN TICKET. 


FOR PRESIDENT, 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 
of Ohio. 

FOR VICE-PRESIDENT, 
WILLIAM A. WHEELER, 
‘of New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE TICKET. 


For Governor—Hon. John I. Baker, of 
Beverly. 

For Lieutenant-Governor—D, C. Eddy, 
D. D., of Boston. 

For Secretary of State—D. B. Gurney, of 
South Abington. 

For Treasurer and Receiver—D. N. Skil- 
lings, of Winchester. 

For Auditor—J. H. Orne, of Marblehead. 

For Attorney-General—Orin T. Gray, of 
Hyde Park. 





Declaration of Principles. 


The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts in Dele- 
gate Convention assembled, respectfully submit to the 
people of the Commonwealth the reasons which com- 
pel them for the first time to make independent nom- 
inations for State officers. 

For many years they have appealed to both the great 
political parties of the State to rectify the injustice 
which taxes and governs women without their con- 
sent, and which subjects them to cruel legal disabili- 
ties, as wives, mothers and widows. But their appeals 
have been disregarded. The Republican party of 
Massachusetts, after repeatedly endorsing Woman 
Suffrage in its platform and repudiating it in the 
Legislature, has just refused to invite Republican wo- 
men to take part in the nomination of their representa- 
tives, and has framed a platform which it declares has 
a double meaning on the Suffrage issue. The Demo- 
cratic party of the State has refused to take any ac- 
tion on the subject. The Prohibitory party of the 
State, on the contrary, has invited women to take 
part in its primary meetings, with an equal voice and 
vote in the nomination of candidates and the transac- 
tion of business. It has made the establishment of 
Woman Suffrage one of its avowed objects, and has 
nominated candidates, all of whom are Suffragists. 

State governments have jurisdiction over matters 
with which the National Government has no concern. 
We maintain that State officers should be elected upon 
State issues, independent of National politics. And, 
whereas Woman Suffrage is purely a question of 
State policy, it is the duty of the Woman Suffragists 
of Massachusetts so to cast their ballots next Novem- 
ber as to represent their principles in the choice of 
State officers. 

Believing that ‘‘Governments are just only when 
they rest on the consent of the governed,” and that 
the establishment of a truly representative govern- 
ment is vastly more important than the success of 
Rice or Adams, we commend the nominees of this 
Woman Suffrage State Convention to the Sutfrages of 
the people, irrespective of party, as the candidates 
who represent Impartial Suffrage and Equal Rights for 











EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE AssocIATION will be held in Philadel- 
phia, at HaNpEL AND Haypen Hatt, Eighth St., 
above Spring-garden, on Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 
2and 3, commencing its sessions Monday evening, 
October 2, at 7.30 P. M., and continuing Tuesday, 
October 3, at 10.30 A. M., ‘2.30 P. M., and 7.30 P. M. 
The public are respectfully invited to attend. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are entitled to 
send delegates equal in number to the respective 
Congressional delegations of their States. 


By order Ex. Com., 
Mary A. Livermore, President, t 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 


FOURTH WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


A Fourth Congress of Women will be held at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., October 4, 5 and 6, in St. George's 
Hall; the daily sessions beginning at 10.30 A. M., 2 
P. M., and 7 P. M. 

Entertainment during the sessions of the Congress 
will be provided for officers and speakers upon appli- 
cation to Mrs, Emma Bartol, No. 1900 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 








Marta MITcueELt, President, | 
Auice C. FLetcner, Secretary. § 





SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 

We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. Wr WILLSEND 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of September. Here is a great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade oth- 
ers to subscribe for it. If every one of our 
subscribers will devote half a day to can- 
vassing for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names 
to our list in a fortnight. We urge all our 
readers to unite in a simultaneous effort to 
add this thousand names to our list. With 
the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage 
meeting to be held in Boston the 12th of 
September, and with the State and National 
campaign that will follow, the next four 
months of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL will be 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. Go 
to work for it, dear friends, this very week. 
SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. L. 8 





THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE Asso- 
CIATION Will hold its Eighth Annual Meet- 


ing, in Philadelphia, next Monday evening, 
Oct. 2, and Tuesday morning, afternoon, 
and evening, Oct. 3, at HANDEL AND Haypn 
Hau, on Eighth Street, above Spring-gar- 
den Street. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Pres- 
ident of the Association, will make the open- 
ing address on Monday evening. 

On Tuesday morning, Oct. 3, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, as Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, will make the annual report, and will 
be followed by the reports of delegates of 
State Societies. It is hoped that almost 
every State in the North and West will be 
represented, and that efticient plans of work 
will be adopted for the coming year. What 
is needed is greater concert of action among 
the friends of Suffrage everywhere, to urge 
the question upon the attention of the re- 
spective political parties, and upon the State 
Legislatures. 

Next year will witness important political 
changes, and, not improbably, a radical re- 
construction of parties. It will be our own 
fault if Woman Suffrage is ignored in that 


reconstruction. L. 6 
—————_- > o —_____———_—__ 
HON. RICHARD FROTHINGHAM’S 
QUESTIONS. 


The Hon. Richard Frothingham, in a 
speech accepting his nomination by the De- 
mocracy of the Fifth District of Massachu- 
setts to a seat in the Congress of the United 
States, among other things, said: 

After the issues of years which resulted 
in the greatest civil war on record, we find 
the results put into the Constitution of our 
country in the 13th, 14th, and 15th amend- 
ments. And what could be more gratify- 
ing to the patriot than to see those amend- 
ments accepted in good faith in all parts of 
our country, by all political organizations? 
(Applause.) And we hope they will stand 
forever. (Applause.) They prohibit slave- 
ry, they — for the recognition of the 
rights of every man, of whatever race, or 
whatever color, or whatever creed. They 
provide also for the great Government of the 

Jnion to be spread over it to protect it, and 

protect these interests and rights. What 
more could any wish? What more could 
any have? 

These are fair questions, and as 1 am one 
among many who do ‘‘wish for something 
more,” and who ‘‘would have more” if they 
could get it, I should like to answer Mr. 
Frothingham, and say,—there are fifteen 
millions of women who are without politi- 
cal rights, as the freedmen were, before the 
passage of the 14th and 15th amendments. 
They need a 16th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which will 
‘‘provide for the recognition of the rights of 
every” woman, ‘‘of whatever race, or what- 
ever color, or whatever creed.” They need 
also that “the great Government of the 
Union, should be spread over this recogni- 
tion to protect it, and to protect their inter- 
ests and rights.” 

This withholding of political rights from 
women, makes them a subject class. They 
are ruled over according to the pleasure of 
others, and not theirown. All their rights, 
whether of person, property, or children, 
are controlled and managed absolutely by 
self-constituted rulers, who refuse to grant 
our petitions for relief. 

The disabilities of women, growing out 
of their disfranchisement, are endless. 
There is very great need of their removal. 

If the passage of the amendments which 
‘provide for the recognition of the rights 
of every man” is the cause of just pride, 
rejoicing, and congratulation, would not 
the passage of amendments which would 
‘provide for the recognition of the rights” 
of every woman, be a cause of pride and 
gratitude, as much greater, as the number 
of women who would thus be enfranchised 
is greaterthan the number of the freedmen 
whom the 14th and 15th amendments en- 
franchised? 

Mr. Frothingham says that: 

“The old ideas of the founders of this 
Republic were good for them then; they 
are good for us to-day; they will be good 
for years and generations to come. Let 
them all be lived up to, carried out, and 
eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive of the hight of glory to which 
they will carry this great Republic.” 

Up to this hour “the old ideas of the 
founders of this Republic” have not been 
applied to women. -It was one of their 
“old ideas” that ‘‘taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny.” But women are 
taxed, and they have no_ representation. 
It was an ‘“‘old idea” that ‘‘taxation and 
representation are inseparable.” But they 
have always been held separable in the case 
of women. It was an ‘“‘old idea” that 
‘‘governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed.” But the 
consent of the governed women, contrary 
to this great principle, is forbidden by law 
in every State of the Union. 

The Woman Suffragists agree with Mr. 
Frothingham, that when these ‘‘old ideas 
are all lived up to and carried out,” as well 
in the case of women as in the case of men, 
“eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive of the height of glory to which 
they will carry this great republic.” 

In the closing remarks of Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s speech accepting his nomination, he 
says that, if elected, ‘‘I shall vote in the 





National Halls with that band of true and 
good men who will work for the interests, 
the honor, and the glory of our common 
country.” Now, ‘“‘the interests, the honor 
and the glory of our common country,” 
are all involved in the question wheth- 
er the admitted self-evident truths, the fun- 
damental principles in our theory of gov- 
ernment, shall ‘‘all be lived up to and car- 
ried out,” in regard to women, in whose 
case they are not now lived up to, nor car- 
ried out.” Woman Suffragists will there- 
fore accept Mr. Frothingham’s pledge, 
and, should he be elected, will send to him 
their petitions for equal rights, sure that by 
his reverence for those ‘‘old ideas,” by his 
just pride in their application to every class 
of persons except women, and by the price- 
less worth he sets upon his own political 
rights, he will use his best endeavor to se- 
cure their application to the one excepted 
class,—the women. L. 8. 
ane 


FOUR SUCCESSFUL MEETINGS. 


The interest and enthusiasm awakened 
by the ‘‘New Departure” of the friends of 
Woman Suffrage, is already manifest. Four 
successful meetings have been held during 
the past ten days, and from all quarters 
come the notes of active preparation. 

First in importance was the remarkable 
meeting in Faneuil Hall, on Friday evening, 
Oct. 22nd, of which we give elsewhere the 
best summary at our command. It wasa 
novel sight to behold an audience variously 
estimated at from four to six thousand per- 
sons, fully one half of them men, gathered 
to ratify the nominations made by the Wo- 
man Suffrage State Convention. The hall 
was packed, both floor and_ galleries. 
Speaking was of a high order, and could 
not fail to have a good effect upon hundreds 
of minds hitherto unawakened. 

Miss Hindman lectured in Needham to 
the Woman Suffrage Club, with great ac- 
ceptance, on Thursday evening of last week. 
On Monday evening, she had a meeting in 
Cotuitport, and on Tuesday evening she 
visited Fall River. She has given great 
satisfaction in every place where she has 
spoken. 

Last Tuesday evening the first Woman 
Suffrage meeting ever held in Woburn, met 
in the Town Hall. It was a very rainy 
evening, and yet, in spite of the weather, 
there was an audience of between two and 
three hundred persons. Rev. Mr. Hana- 
ford, the Methodist minister of Woburn, 
presided, and, in a brief opening address, 
heartily endorsed Woman Suffrage. After 
addresses by Lucy Stone and H. B. Black- 
well, seventy citizens of Woburn signed 
their names to Woman Suffrage petitions, 
and propose immediately to form a Woman 
Suffrage Club. Judging from the indica- 
tions, there will be a large vote for Baker 
and Eddy in Woburn. + 

Thus the work goes on. Our friends 
throughout the State should make arrange- 
ments for meetings without delay. Now, 
while the public mind is awake upon polit- 
ical questions, is the time to press Woman 
Suffrage upon the minds and hearts and 
consciences of the people of Massachusetts. 

H. B. B. 


>t 
A CORRECTION. 





In an article on ‘‘The Democratic Conven- 
tion,” a few weeks since, we did uninten- 
tional injustice to Mr. George C. Bean, of 
Newton, by saying that he did not circulate 
among its members according to agreement, 
the Memorial of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. Our authority for 
that statement was Hon. A. B. Wentworth. 
But Mr. Wentworth now informs us that 
he was mistaken, and that the Memorials 
were distributed. We are glad to make the 
correction. H. B. B. 

———--- eo - 


WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The ladies of Philadelphia hope for a full 
attendance from abroad at the Woman's 
Congress to be held in St. George’s Hall, 
13th and Arch Sts, the 4th, 5th, and 6th of 
October. 

Onthe evening of Tuesday, the 8d, im- 
mediately preceding the assembling of the 
Congress, a reception will be given by the 
ladies of the Centennial Commission at the 
Woman's Pavilion, Centennial Grounds, to 
officers, speakers and members of the Con- 
gress. 

Members on arriving in the city will re- 
port to Mrs. Bartol, 1900 Spruce St., or to 
any member of the local Committee, who 
will provide them with complimentary 
tickets to the reception. 


———_ e#@e —— 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CANDIDATES. 





The following letters of acceptance have 
been received from the nominees of: the 
Woman Suffrage State Convention: 

LETTER OF HON. JOHN I. BAKER. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, President of Con- 
vention, and Mrs, Lucy Stone, Chairman 

o Woman Snffrage State Convention : 

ADIEs:—In answer to yours of the 15th 
instant, advising me of my nomination as 
a candidate for Governor by the Woman 
Suffrage State Convention, I have to say, 
that as I cannot recall the time when I was 
not in favor of ‘‘Impartial Suffrage and 
Equal Rights,” without regard to sect or sex, 
and as I have several times been privileged 
to put myself on public record in that be- 





half, I find no difficulty in endorsing your 
‘Declaration of principles,” and I accept 

our nomination, in the spirit in which it 
is tendered, remembering all the while, that 
the Prohibitory party, whose nominee I 
also am, has invited women to attend its 
caucuses, and has declared, that it looks 
“forward with eager hope for that day, to 
usher in which, we pledge all the power we 
possess, when sex shall no longer be one of 
the conditions of Suffrage.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun I. BAKER. 

Beverly, Sept. 18, 1875. 

LETTER OF REY. DR. EDDY. 

Lapires:— With thanks for the honor con- 
ferred upon me, I accept the nomination of 
the Woman Suffrage State Convention of 
the 13th, as a candidate for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. 

Woman is the natural defender of the 
home; the rum-shop is the foe of Woman 
and the destroyer of the home :—therefore 
I would put the ballot into the hands of 
Woman that she may protect herself, and 
defend her home. Yours ae wig SS 

C. Eppy. 

Boston, Sept. 25, 1876. 

LETTER OF MR. GRAY. 


Lapties:—I have received your letter in- 
forming me of my nomination for Attorney- 
General by the Woman Suffragists Conven 
tion, upon the basis of the declaration of 
principles attached to your communication, 
with the request that I would signify my 
acceptance of the position. 

0 not see anything in the declaration 
of principles, to which I cannot sincerely 
subscribe, and 1 therefore accept the nomi- 
nation tendered. Impartial Suffrage will 
be incorporated into the written law of 
Massachusetts as soon as the politicians of 
the Commonwealth act upon their honest 
convictions. Hoping that your action may 
hasten the time when these who construct 
political platforms will not deem it neces- 
sary or desirable to sacrifice principles and 
convictions to mere political expediency, I 
have the honor to be, 

Very Respectfully, 
Ort T. Gray. 

Hyde Park, Sept. 20th, 1876. 

LETTER FROM MR. ORNE. 


Lapiges:—Your favor of the 15th inst. is 
received, officially advising me of my nomi- 
nation for the office of State Auditor by the 
Convention of Woman Suffragists assem- 
bled at Boston on the 13th inst. 

Heartily approving the ‘‘Declaration of 
Principles” proclaimed by the Convention, 
I cheerfully accept the post of duty as- 
signed me, confident that these principles 
will in time win that public recognition and 
confidence which shall secure the establish- 
ment of a Christian Commonwealth, found- 
ed in fact, as well as theory, on the consent 
of the governed. I remain 

Yours engeny. 
J. H. ORNE. 
Marblehead, Sept. 21st.. 1876. 
— ee 


THE NEW SOCIAL ENTERPRISE. 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—Having noticed re- 
cently in one of our prominent New York 
dailies a paragraph to the effect that a new 
experiment in socialism was about to be at- 
tempted, we waited at once upon one of 
the projectors of the scheme, Mr. Samuel 
Leavitt, of New York City, in order to ob- 
tain from headquarters exact information 
regarding a movement in which we are all 
more or less deeply interested, as observers 
of the spirit and tendency of the times. 

We found Mr. Leavitt (by the way he is the 
author of that very remarkable work ‘‘Exit 
Caliban and Shylock’) a somewhat mod- 
est man, but with the marked force and de- 
cision of look and manner which character- 
izes the successful leader, and full of faith 
and enthusiasm inthe cause of which he 
has been for twenty years an earnest and 
active advocate. 

The new enterprise, as we learned, is al- 
ready under considerable headway, several 
oldand prominent leaders in previous so- 
cialistic attempts—among them Charles 
Sears, of the famous North American Pha- 
lanx—contributing the fruits of their ex- 
perience to this movement, whicli, profit- 
ing by the failures of its predecessors, aims 
at a completeness of plan and detail, which 
if carried into effect, will lift it quite out of 
the region of rash experiment and wild un- 
certainty, wherein such ventures have hith- 
erto run their brief career. 

An estate in Virginia, four miles south of 
Mount Vernon, has been dedicated by its 
owner, Col. Edward Daniels, to the cause 
of co-operation, the whole being. put into 
stock, with no expectation of returns, ex- 
cept what may accrue as annual dividends 
after all wages etc., are paid. This domain, 
comprising about 800 acres, with several 
thousand more attainable at need, is beauti- 
fully located upon the Potomac, with good 
water power, fine and varied soils, exten- 
sive fruit orchards, and all the conditions 
essential to the success of an organization 
that will give to the honest and intelligent 
working man and woman the social advan- 
tages, which, in their single hand to hand 
combat with the power of greed and spirit 
of self-aggrandisement so universal in the 
world, they now fail to secure to themselves 
and their dependent families. 

The Colonel is himself an active, enthusi- 
astic and practical worker in the movement 
which is designed to promote the individual 
and collective interests of all who have faith 
and courage to unite in it. He says in a 
recently published letter: 

“T have now the land, the fruit, the steam- 
boat, giving ample transportation for all 
future needs. We have astart in the way 
of buildings and open lands, so as to fur- 
nish shelter and sustenance for a large fami- 





ly. What we now need besides people is 
shops, a powerful engine, and equipments 
for light employments, such as cabinet- 
work, wagon-making, toy-making, boat- 
building, shoe and hat-making, straw braid- 
ing, silk and wool manufactures. The con- 
centration of a good, operative population, 
and facilities for living comfortably, seem 
the first steps to be taken.” 

It is distinctly stated that this association 
is to be free from the stigma which attaches 
to other communities in the matter of the 
sexual relations, the sanctity of marriage 
being one of its corner-stones, and the ties 
of family being at all times sacredly regard- 
ed. Itis simply and purely a joint-stock 
company, from which each member derives 
the material benefits. From these will flow 
opportunities for culture, reflection, ease, 
and rational enjoyment, unattainable under 
the ordinary conditions of a life unfavored 
by exceptional competence. 

The organ of this proposed association— 
“The Eclectic and Peacemaker,” published by 
S. Leavitt, at 178 Greenwich St., New York, 
will give, inthe September number, the con- 
stitution of the society and the general pro- 
gramme of its operations, so that all who 
feel interested may consider its adaptation 
to their peculiar needs, and decide whether 
they are able to meet its requirements. 

This little paper, by the way, reports 
from month to month the progress of the 
movement, and is valuable to such as de- 
sire information on the points therein dis- 
cussed. 

There is also publishing in the current 
volume of the Phrenological Journal of L. 
R. Wells & Co., a Serial entitled Peacemaker 
Grange, which aims to picture in detail the 
workings of such an organization as the one 
proposed for early establishment in Virginia. 
It is a curious and interesting study, apart 
from the direct end it is designed especially 
to serve. ‘ A. L. M. 

we 
ABUSE OF TEACHERS IN CAIRO. 





Epirors JouRNAL.—Some of your read- 
ers have not forgotten, I dare say, the so- 
called ‘‘Teachers Contract” which I told 
them of lately, as being enforced in Cairo, 
Illinois. That contract was gotten up by 
our Board of Education, is binding on only 
one party, and that party the women teach- 
ers only, of our publicschools. A contract 
by which a woman teacher may be dismissed 
by the Board, (or by the only male teacher in 
the schools) without just cause; which 
binds her to receive her discharge in silence, 
without asking why it is given, and without 
censuring the Board or the male teacher; 
and which binds her to ask for no remuner- 
ation after the date of her enforced resigna- 
tion. 

Does not that seem a sufficiently degrading 
position for our women teachers without 
any additional features? Indeed, will it 
seem possible, in this day and age, that any- 
thing more unfair and offensive could be 
added? Certainly not; and yet I will give 
you another fact, and you may come to your 
own conclusions. Accompanying the con- 
tract is a resignation, which the women 
teachers are requested to sign and return to 
the Board. It reads thus: 

“I hereby offer my resignation as teacher 
in the public school of this district. 

Cairo, Ills., Oct. 2, 1876.” 

Now the gist or point of this agreement is, 
that our schools open on October 2, and 
every woman teacher resigns before she be- 
gins her work. Should she be dismissed in 
a day after she commences, or should she 
teach every day of the term, she is, in neith- 
er case, (according to her contract) entitled 
to her pay. The Board may pay her for the 
entire term, or not pay her anything, and 
there is no redress. The Board may even 
prove by her resignation, that she has never 
legally taught at all. 

The Board claims, I understand, that the 
contract is intended as a protection to the 
teachers. If such be the case, heaven spare 
them from their protectors! Of course, 
every woman among them would be filled 
with gratitude toward this magnanimous 
and sympathizing Board, if she could only 
comprehend in what way she is benefited. 
But such is the perversity of her mind, and 
such her incapacity to understand this stu- 
pendous man-made;plan for her welfare, 
that she puts an entirely different construc- 
tion on it from that which is given here. 
She believes that this etherial Board is un- 
able to bear the criticisms of the ‘‘cold and 
cruel world;” the wintry blasts of public 
opinion. That it is composed of such deli- 
cately sensitive material, that it was obliged 
to protect itself with this remarkable con- 
tract. That, like some delicate blossom, 
some modest violet, it shrinks from the hon- 
est questioning of young girls and women 
whom it protects, (?) and that it holds this 
benevolent contract up between itself and 
harm. A document which is at once its 
flag of truee and olive branch. 

This Cairo School Board is not composed 
of unthinking boys or careless single men, 
as may be surmised, but, on the contrary, 
of men of families; our elderly, well-to-do 
citizens. They have refined wives and 
daughters whom they would never think of 
insulting with the contract they force upon 
other refined ladies And what is yet more 
annoying, some of them are so interested 
in the ‘‘Woman cause,” that they intend to 
be present at the Congress of women in 
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Philadelphia. They will no doubt congrat- 
ulate some of your most talented workers, 
and will show such pleasure in the cause, 
that no one present would ever guess what 
an unprecedented and heathenish work 
they have done for the women here in 
Egypt. Very truly. 
Mrs. Jacop MARTIN. 
‘Cairo, Ill. 


—— -  «>e  —____ 
THE NATIONAL REFORM TICKET. 


Eprrors JourNAL.—I am a Woman Suf- 
fragist, first, last and always. Put a pin 
here! A writer in your paper of Aug. 19, 
says: ‘‘I fear 1 am violating the principles 
upon which the JouRNAL is published, by 
savising all Suffragists to vote and wor 
for Hayes and Wheeler.” 

The next week, you had this note, ‘‘Green 
Clay Smith, the Prohibition candidate for 
President, in an address at Columbus, Ohio, 
advocated Woman Suffrage.” Mr. Stewart, 
who is one of the ablest lawyers in Ohio, 
and the Prohibition candidate for Vice 
President, also very strongly advocates Wo- 
man Suffrage. And not only have they done 
so this year, but for many years back. 
Now, need I fear to advise, in the Woman's 
JouRNAL, ‘‘all Suffragists to work and 
vote” for Smith and Stewart? Their plat- 
form also endorses Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Livermore says that a political 

arty cannot be formed on one idea. The 
Rational Prohibition Party is not so formed. 
After giving its fifteen planks, last May, 
the Woman’s JourNAL said, ‘‘We congrat3 
ulate the Prohibitionists upon their broad, 
comprehensive and liberal platform. If 
these principles were generally recognized 
and enforced, we should be truly justly re- 
garded as a model republic.” 

Asa consistent Suffragist, I can vote for 
no one else but Smith and Stewart. Who 
has heard of Tilden or Hayes publicly ad- 
vocating Woman Suffrage? As a consist- 
ent Prohibitionist, I must vote for the same 
candidates. I can no more pray for Hayes 
than I can for Rice. Both are good men 
personally, but both represent parties con- 
trolled by the liquor interest. Rum and ig- 
norance are the great foes of the colored man. 
The riot at Hamburg, it now turns out, 
was caused more by whiskey than by poli- 
tics. So it is ever. We want something 
now to destroy sectionalism, and this Nation- 
al Prohibition Reform Party is just the 
means to do it, and to unite the north and 
south in these glorious reforms. If any 
one wants to study the record of the Re- 
publican party, specially the past few — 
and see how it has sold out to the liquor 
men, let them send a three-cent stamp to 
210 Eighth Avenue, New York, for Mr. 
Stewart’s pamphlet entitled ‘‘Broken Reeds.” 

Let ns not fear. God is not dead. He 
has been working the past twenty years, and 
no man ner party can turn back the wheels 
of progress. Mr. Stewart says, ‘‘The Pro- 
hibition party unites in the movement to 
enfranchise Woman, because she represents 
those moral elements most needed in our 
politics. We propose to put in the hands 
of women the ballot, that through it the 
political elements may be changed by that 
‘‘mightiest influence” of their pure intelli- 
ence. The auspicious period for this re- 
orm has come. As the foes of Prohibi- 
tion and Equal Suffrage are combined in 
interest and effort, so the friends of these 
reforms should unite in mutual sympathy 
and endeavor, feeling that in every triumph 
of each, there is hope, strength and success 
for the other. Come up, then, from the 
tombs of dead parties, and cast aside the 
debris of old political conflicts, passions and 
prejudices.” 

Shall not every true Suffragist shout 
“amen” to these manly, noble words? 
These are the men I ask every consistent 
Suffragist and Prohibitionist to vote for, 
next November. I propose to pray for my 
whole ticket, and 1 can do it only wit 
“Smith and Stewart” at the top of it. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES Bp. WELLMAN. 

School of Theology, Boston University. 

The reason why the Woman Suffragists 
of Massachusetts who support the Baker 
State ticket, will generally work and vote 
for Hayes and Wheeler, is because the 
National issues between the north and 
south are not yet settled. Woman Suffrage 
and Temperance are State issues, and the 
only practical question in National politics is 
the enforcement of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments. H. B. B. 

+e 


MICHIGAN METHODISTS AND WOMAN’S 
RIGHTS 





At the Michigan Methodist Conference at 
Niles, on the 18th inst, Rev. D. D. Gillett 
offered a resolution that: 

Wuereas, It is claimed in the administration of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church that there is no au- 
thority to license ‘a woman to preach the Gospel: 
therefore, P 

Resolved, As members of the Michigan Annual 
Conference we will untiringly exert ourselves to the 
utmost to place upon the record a clear and full war- 
rant for the license of wag women to preach the 
tnsearchable riches of Chr st; and meg 

Resolved, That until relieved by ae legislation 
from present embarrassment, we will cdntinue to 
countenance and eucourage those grand and brave 
helpmeets in the kingdom and _ patience of the Lord, 
as co-workers with Himself. We will welcome them 
to our pulpits with devout thanksgiving. 

The resolution was signed by D. D. Gil- 
lett, 1. Cogshall, G. C. Elliott, George B. 
Jocelyn, F. B. Bangs, T. H. Jacokes, C. C. 
Olds, R. B. Crawford, James W. Reid, J. 
R. A. Wightman, A. A. Knappen, E. H. 
Day, L. M. Edmonds, G.-S. Barnes, H. F. 
Spencer, H. Hall, and C. H. Ellis. Rev. 
D. Barnes oppcsed the passage of the reso- 
lution and moved that it be laid on the ta- 
ble, which was carried. 

ome 
A JUST VERDICT. 





Mrs. Bridget Barry, a New York widow, 
has won her lawsuit with the Weed Sewing 
Machine Company. She had paid by in- 
Stallments the whole price of the machine, 
except $10, notwithstanding which the com- 
pany took it from her. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


There are, in Europe and America, fifty 
thousand women who belong to the order 
of the Sisters of Charity. 

In Columbia, 8. C., September 15, in the 
Republican Convention, Governor Chamber- 
lain has been triumphantly nominated for 
Governor on the first ballot. 

The yellow fever is decimating the in- 
habitants of Savannah. In Baltimore also 
this dreadful disease has made its appear 
ance, but the authorities are still trying to 
keep the fact secret. 

The Chinese Government defrayed the ex- 
penses of one hundred and fifty-two Chinese 
boys for a visit to the Exhibition. They 
went from Connecticut and Massachusetts 
under the charge of the Chinese Commis- 
sioners. 





A tremendous ‘‘Amen,” from his vast con- 
gregation, followed Mr. Spurgeon’s prayer 
the other day, that the Turks might soon 
be driven out of Europe, and the whole of 
the Mohammedan power swept away from 
off the face of the earth. 

Lasell Seminary for Young Women, at Au- 
burndale, Mass., seems likely to open with 
a full house. A larger number have en- 
gaged rooms for next year than for many 
previous years. Miss Marie Mehlbach, of 
Berlin, is a fine acquisition in the depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its Annual Meeting Monday 
evening and Tuesday, Oct. 2 and 3, at Han- 
del and Haydn Hall, Eighth Street near 
Spring-garden Street, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, the President of the 
Association, will make the opening address 
on Monday evening. 

The bill for the relief of the heirs of W. 
S. Robinson, passed the Senate a few weeks 
ago. It will probably come before the 
House at the next session of Congress in 
December. If it is approved, the sum paid 
by Mr. Robinson, and justly due him since 
1869, will be paid. The amount, without 
interest, is between six and seven hundred 
dollars. 

The Prohibitory State Committee feel 
greatly encouraged by the successful pro- 
gress of their canvass forthe Baker Reform 
ticket. Everywhere throughout the State 
the Temperance and Woman Suffrage work- 
ers are making common cause. Several 
spirited meetings are held daily in different 
localities, and all the advices indicate a large 
vote for the Reform ticket. 

“The personal fitness of Mr. Tilden for 
the Presidency & a consideration altogether 
subsequent and subordinate to that of the 
fitness of the Democratic party to be en- 
trusted with the government, and to that of 
the political tendencies and opinions of the 
candidate.” So says the Boston Advertiser; we 
think so too, but we venture to go a little 
farther, and criticize the nomination of Mr. 
Rice from a similar standpoint. 


There is a great deal of discussion of the 
purpose of George Eliot in writing ‘‘Daniel 
Deronda,” and the Jewish portion of the 
book is a particular puzzle. The truth is, 
the husband of George Eliot isa gentleman 
of Jewish descent, and she is suspected of 
writing the book to please her husband. 
She studied Jewish history with great care 
as a preparation for this work, and it is said 
by her friends that, in the course of her stud- 
ies having this relation, she consulted a 
thousand books.— Cincinnati Commereial. 


Capt. A. Von-der-Howen, of the Imperial 
Russian Guard Artillery, and now in this 
country as a representative of Russia at the 
Centennial Exposition, was recently in New 
York, and called at the headquarters of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, at Broadway and Seventeenth St. 
He said that he had frequently seen the New 
York society mentioned in the Russian pa- 
pers, and that he had been ordered by his 
Government to call and obtain reports, in- 
struction in the manner of working the so- 
ciety, and copies of all laws passed on the 
subject, which were given to him. 

See here, Gov. Rice! Mrs. Hooper and 
her corps of Massachusetts women, who 
did all the Centennial work in Massachu- 
setts, who took up the flag that the men 
threw down, who came to the front after 
Commisssioner Loring had despairingly 
reported his conviction that the Centennial 
spirit could not be aroused in Boston, who 
canvassed the city, and sold the stock and 
the medals, and got the subscriptions, and 
virtually did all that was done in Massachu- 
setts—these ladies, who deserved the high- 
est seat ofhonor at Gov. Rice’s right hand 
on Massachusetts day, were not only not 
there, but were not even invited to be pres- 
ent, according to the Philadelphia Bulletin. 
Speak up, Gov. Rice!—Boston Post. 








RATIFICATION MEETING. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN FANEUIL HALL. 

The Woman Suffrage meeting held in Fan- 
euil Hall, Friday evening, September 22d, 
to ratify the nominations made by the Wo- 
man Suffrage State Convention of Massa- 
chusetts on the 13th inst., was a great suc- 
cess. If numbers and enthusiasm were 
indicative of votes, it would suggest that 





the friends of John I. Baker and the prin- 
ciples he represents, were more numerous 
than those of Mr. Rice. Long before the 
hour appointed for the meeting to begin, 
the galleries and platform seats were crowd- 
ed with ladies, while the body of the hall 
was fairly packed with men. An audience 
of at least 3000 persons greeted the Secre- 
tary, when, at precisely half-past seven 
o'clock, we called the meeting to order, and 
introduced the Hutchinsons. 

After a song appropriate to the occasion, 
“The good time coming,” Thomas J. 
Lothrop of Taunton announced the object 
of the meeting. He said: 

‘*We are assembled to dedicate Faneuiel 
Hall anew to the cause of human equality, 
the fundamental principle of the new move- 
ment we have met to ratify. The enfran- 
chisement of Woman is a question of State 
policy, and we do not propose to interfere 
in any way with national politics. Both of 
the two great parties of the State have re- 
fused to take up the cause of Impartial 
Suffrage. In State affairs there is no issue 
between them. We present an issue, the 
most important of all, the establishment 
of a truly representative government.” 

After reading the Declaration of Princi- 
ples adopted by the State Convention, which 
stands at the head of our columns, Mr. 
Lothrop introduced the President of the 
meeting, Mrs. Lucy Stone, who was wel- 
comed with great cheering. 

ADDRESS OF MRS. STONE. 


We have met, this evening, to ratify the 
nomination of a Suffrage State ticket by the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage State Con- 
vention, with the name of John I. Baker at 
its head, and to congratulate ourselves and 
all friends of Woman Suffrage that our al- 
liance with the Republican party in this 
State is at an end. Because the pledges and 
promises of that party, made year after year, 
have not been kept, and because patience 
and hope too long tried must at last give out. 

It should have been otherwise. From the 
very beginning of the Republican party, 
women have been its allies, its supporters, 
and its friends. They have stood by it in 
every emergency; but, in the old Bay State, 
women to-day hold every personal right— 
the right to hold property, the right to our 
children, the right to liberty itself—all sub- 
ject to the will and power of others. 

Sorrier and sadder than there are any 
words to measure, the women turned away 
sick and disgusted from the shameful record 
of the Republican party, made in the State 
Convention at Worcester. They were sure 
that the time had come when we owe it as 
much to our self-respect as to the principle 
we advocate, to accept the broken pledges 
of the Republican party, and their avowed 
duplicity to our cause, as abundant proof 
that, hereafter, Suffragists cannot depend 
upon that party. 

From empty promises, we turn to John I. 
Baker, whose vote in the State House has 
been cast on our side for many years. For 
the sincerity of those repeated votes we 
have made him our standard hearer. He 
has been tried and not found wanting. 

Our new departure will be met with re- 
proach, because so many of us are Republi- 
cans in principle, and we leave the party 
when, we are told, it needs every vote. We 
understand the facts. There was one hon- 
est, honorable way by which that party 
might have kept the Suffrage vote, but 
they threw it away. The women of this 
Commonwealth outnumber the men by 
52,000. Whatever of evil comes by the loss 
of Suffrage votes for the Republican candi- 
dates, we must take our full share of it. 

We shall be reminded of the great nation- 
al issues of the Republican party. 

(The comparison here made by Mrs. Stone 
of the issues of the Republican party with 
those of the Suffragists, has already appear- 
ed in the Woman’s JouRNAL, and hence is 
omitted here.) Mrs. Stone continued: 

It is not the feeble minded or the insane 
who are shut up in asylums, it is the au- 
thor of Daniel Booed who is denied a 
right to vote. It is Maria Mitchell, Profes- 
sor of Astronomy in Vassar College. It is 
Julia Ward Howe. It is Mrs. Livermore. 
It is the women who built up Bunker Hill 
monument when men failed to do it, who 
are denied a right to vote. It is the women 
who have saved the Old South, and along 
with it have saved the honor of Massachu- 
setts—it is such women as these that Massa- 
chusetts refuses to allow to vote. It is every 
man’s mother, and sister, and daughter, who 
are not intimidated as the negroes are, but 
whose right to the vote itself is denied. If 
a tithe of the legal injustice which is inflict- 
ed upon women, were imposed upon men, 
they would fight liketigers. But that is not 
the way of women. We try to persuade 
men to be just to us. Andnow we ask you, 
men and women, to help us secure justice, by 
uniting with us in support of the ticket of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffragists, with 
John I Baker at its head. I only wish the 
women could vote for him. 

Already, as Lafayette offered his aid to 
ourfathers when they contended for the 
principle we seek to establish, the Prohibi- 
tionists have proffered their aid tous. It is 
more than probable that these two parties 
will hold the balance of power. The knowl- 
edge of what our real strength is, will show 
the direction we need to take. 

We are not to be discouraged by opposi- 
tion. True things will succeed. What is 
needed will come. 

When it was proposed, thirty years ago, 
to build the Old Colony railroad, the town 
of Dorchester, now Ward 24, Boston, was 
filled with wrath. There was no need of a 
railroad. Two stages, one from Braintree, 
and one from Quincy, made two trips aday 
to Boston, and carried five or six passen- 
gers; all that wanted to go. There was 
wealth and leisure in Dorchester. It was a 
beautiful town. In one direction it looked 
out over the blue water of the Bay, and in 
another, it looked over the Blue Hills of 
Milton. What right had a railroad to dis- 
turb all this beauty and peace? It should 
not be done. Dorchester called a town- 
meeting, and voted to pay a lawyer $500 to 





argue the railroad away, or ‘‘to get 
crowded as far as possible into the Ba 
That was thirty years ago. But the Old 
Colony railroad was built. Two other rail- 
roads also now go through Dorchester, with 
sixty trains a day, and thousands of passen- 
gers are carried in and out of Boston. 

There was need of those railroads, and 
they came. There is need of Woman Suf- 
frage, and it will come, no matter who op- 
poses it. 

What we need to insure success is conse- 
cration to our work. Such devotion to it 
that nothing shall hold back our hands from 
its help. 

Like the apothecary’s clerk, of whom the 
papers told yesterday, in the city of Savan- 
nah, which is ravaged by yellow fever. 
He stayed at his post when every one else 
fled, facing death itself that he might do his 
duty. In this spirit, let us leave other cares 
and pursuits, and devote ourselves to this. 
Let us give time and money, and not count 
toil or fatigue, till we have established the 
political and legal equality of women. 

We shall succeed, because the conquer- 
ing force of a true principle is in itself; 
and when the contest, longer or shorter, is 
over, we will bring back the Pine Tree for 
our State emblem, and the ‘‘cows” repos- 
ing under it shall be a token to us forever, 
that taxation and representation shall be as 
inseparable in the case of women as in the 
case of men. 

Mrs. Stone then introduced as the next 
speaker, 


it 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


I am glad that the Woman Suffrage ques- 
tion has come at last into Faneuil Hall in 
caucus fashion, because Faneuil Hall, as 
everybody knows, is the half-way station 
tothe State House. Crowding Faneuil Hall, 
as it is crowded to-night, is getting upon a 
railroad train which will not stop until it 
reaches the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. This is a very appropriate roof for 
the Suffrage Reform to rest under, for the 
principle on which it is based is the same as 
that advocated by Adams and Hancock and 
Warren—the principle that there shall be 
no taxation without representation, no gov- 
ernment without the consent of the gov- 
erned. The English nation opposed that 
principle. It assumed to consider the gov- 
ering class as a sort of probate court hav- 
ing the poor and laboring classes under its 
guardianship. The American Republic 
threw itself against that idea like a thun- 
derbolt. Every picture on these walls, 
every brick in this house, is an argument in 
favor of Woman's right to vote. All the 
historic fame that attaches us to this hall, 
all the principles that underlie our constitu- 
tion affirm Woman's claim. What are 
those principles? Equal Rights for every 
citizen of sound mind and mature age, un- 
convicted of crime. There are three lines 
of exception, and three only,—lunatics, 
idiots, and criminals. But women are not 
included in these lines. Woman is not in- 
sane; ifshe is, why is she not sent to Somer 
ville? She is not an imbecile. If any one 
thinks so, let him try to argue with Mrs 
Livermore. She is not acriminal; if she is, 
why is she not in the House of Correction? 
Just as George II] said to our fathers—‘‘I 
will tax you, I will govern you,” so say 
our legislators to the women. The question 
why women should be made an exception, 
has never yet been fairly met at the State 
House. tt has always been evaded, and al- 
ways will be, until the Woman Suffrage vote 
is counted at the polls. The logic and elo- 
quence of Mrs. Livermore, the pathetic ap- 
peal of Lucy Stone, the learning and 
wit of Julia Ward Howe, what do they 
avail before a Legislative Committee? They 
have no weight, so long as they represent no 
votes. Isaw a man weighing a pig in Fan- 
euil Market. He threw in lead, but there 
was not enough, and the pig weighed down 
the scale. He threw in more lead, and up 
went the pig. Suppose, instead of lead he 
had thrown ina sentiment, would it have 
weighed anything? You say that ‘‘the 
highest duty of man is to serve his Creator” 
do you not? Well then, don’t blame the 
Legislative Committee; it worships its crea- 
tor—votes. The Committee does not con- 
sult reason, sentiment, or common-sense. 
It feels only the solid lead of the vote that 
makes and can unmake it. You cannot af- 
ford to weigh Mrs. Livermore versus the 
pig. You might as well argue witha tooth- 
ache. Alla Legislative Committee under- 
stands is votes. A Legislative Committee 
is simply a multiplication table. Remember, 
I am not intending to depreciate the Legisla- 
tive Committee. (Great laughter.) But the 
Legislature has no eyes, no ears, no appre- 
ciation for anything but political power. 
It does not go to the State House to hear ar- 
guments, but to count votes. All that ever 
was uttered would fail to have influence with 
a legislative body unless it was accompan- 
ied by votes. 

I am glad that Woman Suffrage has come 
into Faneuil Hall. It is the right thing in 
the right place. Agitation is valuable, but 
agitation alone will not suffice. You may 
go to Music Hall and agitate. What you 
say may move 500,000 men and send them 
down to the Gulf to carry justice with the 
flag. But the Legislature knows only votes, 
A plane is not an adze; a saw is not a ham- 
mer. If this meeting sends 700 or 1000 
votes to the ballot-box for John I. Baker 
and Woman Suffrage, the Legislature will 
hear of it. They appreciate votes. A great 
statesman was once asked: ‘‘Did you ever 
know a speech in Congress to change an 
opinion?” ‘Oh yes,” he answered, ‘‘plenty 
of them; but I never knew one to change 
a vote.” The mefnber represents his con- 
stituency—free trade or tariff, hard money 
or soft money. He was sent to represent 
them. He did his political ef While 
this cause remains fluid, agitated, restless, 

oliticians are not the men to notice it. 
When it gets down to votes, it means busi- 
ness, and I am glad to see it on that level 
to-night. When your sentiment governs 
votes, then legislatures and politicians will 
respect that sentiment. Then it will in- 
scribe its name on the election returns next 
November; and the moment we are heard 
of at the ballot-box, that moment the cause 
goes forward with strides and strength not 
its own. Everything in America, before it 
can triumph, gravitates to politics. The 





mass of men have no time for abstract dis- 
cussion. They look at the daily paper to 
see what the great party leaders say. 
came here to-night on a horse-car, and I 
asked the driver if he went near Cornhill. 
Now ten years ago he would have known 
nothing about a Woman Suffrage meeting. 
He could not have got over General Butler 
and Mr. Blaine and the great rag-baby; but 
to-night he replied, with a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘“‘No, but we go very near Faneuil 
Hall.” Se knew perfectly well where I 
wanted to go. For now Woman Suffrage 
has come into the political arena. Its shakes 
its threatening finger at Charles. Francis 
Adams, and says to Alexander H. Rice, 
‘Don’t be too certain that you will be Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. Agitation, the 
normal college of America, a greater col- 
lege than a dozen Harvards, will win usa 
victory, as it has won numberless victories 
before. The moment the question comes 
into politics, that moment thousands of 
men who have never opened their eyes till 
then, begin to look into it, and that ve 
investigation educates them to do their 
duty. Once in the political ocean, it makes 
an agitation which is felt in all the eddies 
and shallows of society. Mrs. Livermore 
tells us how the women of Chicago went 
last year to the mayor of that city and said, 
‘‘Won’'t you enforce the law to shut up the 

og-shops on Sunday? He replied, ‘‘No, 
adies, I will not. A deputation of brewers 
has just left me. They came to ask me not 
to enforce the Sunday law against the grog- 
shops. _They have votes, and you p 
none. They made me mayor on paren 
to keep the saloons open.” It seemed an 
insolent speech, but look at it. Who made 
him mayor.? Not Emerson, not the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, but votes. Would you 
have the creature defy his creator? 

Forty years this cause has been argued. 
Forty years we have argued the Temper- 
ance cause. Now I don't come here to- 
night to argue about Temperance. You 
may be right and I wrong. But when two 
generations have discussed it, ought we 
not to be able to settle it at the polls?’ We 
are a smart people and know how to get 
things done. We say we will have a pro- 
hibitory law—you say No. Let us go to 
the Legislature with it. If they decide 
against you you will have to shut up. Sol 
say it is time to decide this question of Wo- 
man Suffrage. We have discussed it to 
rags. Our arguments have not been an- 
swered. Now we are going to the Legisla- 
ture to have our opinion carried into a stat- 
ute. That is democracy. If you don’t 
like it, go to Germany where Bismarck 
rules, or to Russia where the Czar is su- 
preme. They have ridiculed Mrs. Liver- 
more, and laughed at Lucy Stone, and 
hooted Mrs. Foster, but they have never 
attempted to answer the arguments. Some 
of you men who hear me, have no 
property, and pay only a poll tax, while 
there are women, in Boston alone, who 
pay taxes on over nine million dollars, 

You force these women to pay hundreds of 
thousands of dollars without their consent 
for purposes they have never approved, 
As individuals you would not do so mean 
and unjust a thing. But as a Legislature 
your representatives are doing it. Only a 
Legislature would dare to do so mean a 
thing. 

This is peculiarly the time to press this 
question. We have finished the century, 
We have closed it with an accomplished 
work so grand that no other race has ever 
equaled it. No other people ever succeed- 
ed in keeping a Republican government 
alive. We can boast that for the first time 
we have a church without a bishop and a 
state without a king. And we are stronger 
than ever. Now the question is, shall we 
continue to maintain a republic when anoth- 
er hundred years have elapsed? Many 
doubt it. I do not. God never scooped 
out the valley of the Mississippi to be the 
zrave of ep | nor poured out Niagara for 
its requiem. ‘The flag that floats a hundred 
years hence will be the flag of a people 
whose government is supported by the votes 
of every person over whom it waves. But 
men doubt. The clouds come down black 
and gloomy around us. How shall we pro- 
vide for this dark future? Every man’s 
coat that you put your hand under shelters 
a bribe; every pocket into which you put 
your hand contains government money. At 
Washington there seems nothing but cor- 
ruption, there is a horrible state of things, 
our public men have been cheating every- 
body. Many people are frightened, and 
want to hide their heads. do not. I 
grant the corruption. Our fathers sought 
to make the free ballot-box a safe place; 
they established free schools, they abolished 
primogeniture; they planted institutions 
which have saved democracy. The clouds 
hang dark. But I do not think that Wash- 
ington is any worse than other places. I 
grant you that one fifth of our office-holders 
are rogues, Say one fourth, if you please. 
Assemble the bank-presidents from here to 
San Francisco; are they more honest? As- 
semble the merchants of America, are they 
any better? * Everything adulterated. Not 
an honest drug to be cured with. Assemble 
any class of our citizens and see if you do 
not find Belknaps amongthem. The fault 
is not alone in our politicians. If it were, 
our corruption would be only a pimple— 
only skin deep. The disease is deep down, 
lower than that. The Senate and the Sec- 
retary are the exact representatives of the 
people under them. If you dip a quart of 
vinegar out of an ocean you find it very bit- 
ter. The American people is the ocean; 
Belknap the quart. Seven tenths of every- 
thing for sale in Boston is a fraud. Ameri- 
ca is a dishonest nation. This vast leaven 
of corruption does not exist alone in the 
custom-house, in the post-office, in the de- 

artments at Washington. There is not 

onesty enough in this great country to 
manage its monied institutions. This is a 
broad statement—an extreme one—but who 
can deny it. I say this, not because I wish 
to libel America. Who is Tweed? (Roars 
of laughter.) You say he is a Democrat. 
If he had been a Republican he would not 
have been any better. Tweed was not mere- 
ly an individual steeped in corruption; he 
was the result of corrupt New York muni- 
cipal life. At one end were 10,000 grog. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3820.) 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
DAUGHTER OF LIBERTY. 


BY A SHAKERESs. 


What hast thou brought to me, Daughter of Liberty, 
Out of the dusky and storm clouded past? 
Shreded the garments, how oft! that have mantiled thee, 
By the foul play through the bigot’s hand cast, 
What hast thou brought to me, Daughter of Liberty, 
Up through the clamor of thunder and hail? 
Bickering, slander, and jealousies hurled on thee, 
With the frail hope that thy efforts might fail. 
Wistful and eager, the eye of anxiety 
Glanced at the sky with its lowering face, 
Ere the Almighty, for thee, Queen of Liberty, 
Rent it asunder, and gave thee thy place. 
What hast thou brought to me, Daughter of Liberty, 
Light of this coming year’s national pride, 
As thou hast mounted time's rugged acclivity, 
Leaving thine aura on every side? 
What hast thou brought to me, Daughter of Liberty? 
Rights of my being, both body and soul, 
Rights that are aiding the cause of humanity, 
Making God's universe solid and whole. 
What hast thou brought to me, Daughter of Liberty? 
Knowledge, that she may be equal with man, 
She who was crushed by thy bitterest enemy, 
Ere thy crusade against bondage began; 
Knowledge, that He who hath prospered thy ministry, 
Still will keep open the highway of right, 
Clearing away all the stubble of bigotry, 
Planting for harvest, when “Right shall be might.” 
Down through the centuries marked with thy victories, 
Like the long light of the comet's swift train, 
Reaching afar, is the gleam that each morrow sees 
Hill-top to hill-top reflecting again. 
Wouldst thou not bring to me, Daughter of Liberty, 
Greater fruition of conquest and gain, 
But for the hounds that, still living, are hunting thee, 
Ready to tear and to rend thee again;— 
But for the storm, that I see slowly gathering 
Like the Aesyrian hosts from afar, 
Mighty in meaning, but mightier, when it bring 
Darkness to cover noon, sun, or night-star? 
What wilt thou bring to me, Daughter of Liberty, 
Out of the future’s o’ershadowing years? 
Canst thou not broaden thy sphere of activity? 
Or, must thou bend ‘neath the burden of fears? 
Though thou be driven to seek for a covering 
Under the arch of some far distant sky, 
Angels, bright Seraphim, over thee hovering, 
Vigil will keep ‘till the storm passes by. 
Clashing of sword and glistening bayonet 
Never can smother the immorts! breath, 
Never can dampen the zeal for thy coronet, 
Though they may level the thousands in death. 
And through our love for thee, Daughter of Liberty, 
Back to thine own sunny land thou wilt fly, 
Just as the swan to his summer nativity 
Hies when the cold breath of winter's gone by. 
Then shall thy reign be forever, eternally, 
Queen of the nations, dispenser of truth; 
Then shall lost Eden, O Daugi:ter of Liberty, 
Smile in the freshness of vigor and youth. 


————— emo -— -- 
THE CARTHAGE LION IN MOSAIC. 
BY EUDORA. 


Two thousand years ago, in Carthage, 

A famed and skillful artist dwelt, 

Who oft before Diana's altar 

In deep and reverent worship knelt. 

‘*What can I do for Thee, bright goddess? 

Whose fame for ever shall endure, 

Whom nations yet unborn shall worship, 

Whose presence makes my heaven sure. 

Here, where my knees have knelt so often, 

Here shall my willing hand portray 

Thy skill and strength, oh, mighty Huntress, 

Like lion springing on its prey!" 

Alas, poor heart! thou couldest not reckon. 

Thy creed that seemed as strong as light, 

Thy Jove’s great throne, thy bright Diana, 

Should pass as fades the dews of night. * 

Thou couldst not dream of that young nation, 

To whom, across the unknown deep, 

Thy work is borne when thou, Believer, 

Hast laid two thousand years asleep! 
x * * « . * * * * 

Nor that the sacrilegious American female 

With her parasol point, and a crooked pin, 

Should work so hard to get the stones out, 

When thou worked so hard to get them in! 

—New Century for Women. 


SONG. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 





Rolls the long breaker in splendor, and glances 
Leaping in light! 

Laughing and singing the swift ripple dances, 
Sparkling and bright; 

Up through the heaven the curlew is flying, 
Soaring so high! 

Sweetly his wild notes are ringing, and dying 
Lost in the sky. 

Glitter the sails to the south-wind careening, 
White-winged and brave; 

Bowing to breeze and to hollow, and leaning 
Low o’er the wave. 

Beautiful wind, with the touch of a lover 
Leading the hours, 

Helping the winter-worn world to recover 
All its lost flowers. 

Gladly I hear thy warm whisper of rapture. 
Sorrow is o’er! 

Earth all her music and bloom shall recapture, 
Happy once more! 

—Seribner for September. 








UNDER 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


THE SEA. 


They were scrambling down the rocks, a 
gay, chattering procession—pretty Kate 
with her Captain; Dr. Gray supporting his 
invalid wife; Helen, Isabel, Tom, and their 
mid-shipman cousin; last of all, Esther Vane 
—aione. It seemed to her morbid fancy 
right that it should be so. Henceforth she 
must be alone—always. 

The little guide trotted on in advance— 
his round, ten-year-old face wearing the 
vacant lock so strangely commor to that 
part of the Maine coast, with its glorious 
scenery. There the ocean is considered 
simply a vast depot of herrings and ‘‘porgy- 
oil,” and the mountains as untoward ob- 
stacles in the way of a primitive husbandry. 
‘Blast em, I wish they was flat,” the natives 
say, as their ploughs encounter the bould- 
ers at the base; and, if they look aloft at 
all, itis to calculate the perches of ‘‘med- 
der-land” which might be made to occupy 





the same area, if the heights were out of 
the way. 

Our party felt on the eve of great things. 
Having arrived only the day before, Mount 
Newport with its wonderful reach of sap- 
phire sea, the bluffs, the lakes in their set- 
tings of dark blue hill, were still to them 
the images of things not seen. This, their 
first excursion, they had dedicated to the 
“Grotto,” or ‘‘Devil’s Oven,” as the coast 
people term it; a sort of submarine cave, 
unveiled and accessible at low tide only, 
and a great wonder in its way. 

The path grew steeper. Carefully they 
followed its windings, step by step, sure- 
footed Kate accepting the help she didn’t 
need, for that pleasure in being guided and 
watched. And now the little guide pauses, 
and with a freckled fore-finger points round 
a projection of rock. All crowd to the 
spot. 

Ah! there it is—the cave of the mer- 
maids! 

A shriek of mingled surprise and en- 
chantment burst from the party at the sight. 

Beneath the low-browed arch the rocky 
floor rose, terrace above terrace, till in its 
highest recess it met the roof above. A 
floor for the nereids to dance upon; a floor 
of pink coralline, gleaming here and there 
through pools of emerald water left by the 
retreating tide. And each of these tiny 
lakelets seemed brimming with flowers— 
the flowers of ocean—green whoals, like 
chestnut-burs; anemones with their dahlia 
bloom; brown and rosy mosses, among 
whose tendrils bright fish darted and played 
and snails of vivid orange color clustered ; 
broad leaves of brilliant dye swaying and 
undulating with the motion of the pool— 
minute specks of life flashing every iride- 
scent hue; earthly garden was never so gor- 
geous. The rocky shelves were dimpled 
with hollows—softly, exquisitely curved. 
No fancy of the old classic days seemed too 
fantastic or too fair for the spot. The im- 
agination instinctively kindled into pictures, 
and saw the sea-nymphs sporting in the 
foam; bold tritons winding their shells; 
mermaids playing at hide and seek; nixies 
and mocking water-sprites peeping from 
the basins—all dream-land and wonderland 
opening, and the common earth put aside 
and far away. 

With cries of delight the party made 
their way down, and scattered through the 
cave. There was room for an army. It 
was hard to realize that with the returning 
tide the space must fill, the gateway close, 
and leave no resting-place for human foot. 

“You said the tide was going down, 
didn’t you, little boy?” 

“Ye-ah.” 

“You're sure?” 

““Ye-ah.” 

“That’s nice,” cried Isabel. ‘‘Then we 
can stay as long as we like. Oh! do some- 
body come here and see this.” 

She was lying with her face almost touch- 
ing the anemones. Nobody responded to 
her call—each had found some other point 
of interest. Tom had fished up a sea- 
urchin and was exhibiting it. Kate and the 
Captain, in a niche of their own, at safe 
whispering distance, were absorbed in each 
other. Esther had climbed to the topmost 
ledge, and was sitting there alone. For 
the first time in six weary months, a sensa- 
tion of pleasure had come to her, and she 
was conscious of but one longing—that they 
would all go away and leave her to realize 
it. With some vague hope she got out her 
color box and portfolio, and began to 
sketch. Sketching, she had discovered, 
kept people off, and furnished an excuse 
for silence. 

And so an hour or so passed by. She 
heard, as in a dream, the chatter of the 
others, their questions to the little guide, 
his short, jerky replies. The pools were all 
explored; the urchins and anemones had 
been tickled with parasols, and made to 
shut and open and shut again; the young 
people began to sigh for future worlds to 
conquer, and Mrs. Gray to consider it very 
damp. 

“Little boy, isn’t there something else 
near by which we should like to see?” 

‘Guess so,” 

‘Well, what is it? Tell us, please.” 

‘*There’s the ‘Heads,’ I guess.” 

“Oh! how far off is that? A mile did 
you say? That’s not far. Papa, the boy 
says there’s a place called the ‘Heads,’ 
only a mile away, and we want to go and 
see it. Can’t we go? You know the way, 
don’t you, little boy?” 

“Ye-ah.” 

“I think this place is very damp,” sighed 
Mrs. Gray. ‘I should be really glad to go 
somewhere and feel the sunshine again. I 
begin to have creeping chills. Suppose we 
let the boy show us the way to this other 
place, father.” 

“Very well. Get your things together, 
girls. Come, Esther, we’re going.” 

Esther roused herself as from a dream. 
*“O Mr. Gray! Must I go? I’m in the 
middle of a sketch, you see. Couldn’t you 
leave me here quietly, and pick me up as 
you come back? I should like it so much.” 

‘‘Well—I don’t know. The tide is going 
out, the boy says; there won’t be any 
trouble of that kind. Are you sure you 
won’t be chilled, or lonely?” 

“Oh! quite sure.” 

‘Promise me that if you are, you will go 





to the cottage at the bend and warm your- 
self, or sit on the rocks inthe sun. We'll 
look for you in the one place or the other. 
Good-bye, my dear.” 

“Good-bye, sir.” 

‘‘And, O Esther, you must have some 
lunch. You'll be starved before we come 
back,” cried careful Helen. 

So she and Tom and a basket made their 
way upward, and a deposit of sandwiches 
and port-wine was left in a convenient 
crevice within reach. 

“Good-bye, dear. I hope the sketch will 
be lovely.” And they are gone—up the hill 
side—Mrs. Gray last, leaning upon her hus- 
band’s arm. 

‘Poor child!” she said, ‘‘it makes my 
heart ache to see her look so sad. Didn't 
you notice how she was longing to have us 
go, and leave her alone?” 

‘And the very worst thing for her. She 
needs rousing, and all this morbid thinking 
does her harm.” 

The voice died away. Esther caught the 
words, and she smiled at them—a bitter lit- 
tle smile. That was what all of them had 
said since her trouble came. She must be 
roused—amused—and they had crowded 
business and pleasures upon her until she 
sometimes felt that she could bear it no 
longer. This was the first time in many 
weeks that she had felt really free, free to 
be silent, to look sad, to cry if she wished. 
What a luxury it was! No anxious-eyed 
mother to watch her—these comparative 
strangers withdrawn—this cool, darkling 
silence—it was delicious! There was some- 
thing in the very nature of her trial which 
made it necessary to veil her grief with re- 
serve. A black dress she might wear—Paul 
was a cousin, and some show of mourning 
is allowed for second cousin-hood, even, 
and for intimate friendship such as theirs 
had been. But no one knew of the unavow- 
ed engagement which bound them since 
that hurried farewell letter in which his love 
found utterance, and which only reached 
her after he sailed—the sailing from which 
there was to be no return. No one knew, 
as they talked compassionately of her hav- 
ing had a ‘‘dreadful shock, poor girl,—her 
own cousin, you know, and such a fine 
young fellow”’—that her heart was wearing 
widow’s weeds, and mourning its dead as 
the great loss of life. It wouldn’t bear talk- 
ing about, so she kept silence, and tried to 
wear a brave face. 

At first there had been a little hope as 
rumors came of one boat-load escaping from 
the midnight collision; but that was over 
now, and the terrible suspense was passed, 
and everything had faded into a sort of 
fixed acceptance of sorrow. The light had 
gone out. 

Left alone, she found with some surprise 
that she didn’t want to cry. All the morn- 
ing she had felt that to creep away some- 
where and weep, and weep her heart out, 
would be so good: but tears are contrary 
things. She sat there, dulled into a calm 
that was almost content. She was thinking 
of the time when Paul had visited the is- 
land, and climbed about that very cave. On 
the very rock-shelf where she sat, he might 
perhaps have rested. She liked to think so. 
It brought him nearer. 

A little later she put her sketch away, 
and crept down to a broad ledge, where, 
through the arch, the exquisite sky-line was 
visible. The surf tumbled and chimed like 
distant bells. She lay as if fascinated, her 
eyes fixed upon the shining horizon. Some- 
where far beyond it was the spot where the 
good ship which held her all went down. 
Down where? Her imagination ran riot. 
Cleaving the liquid depths to the inmost 
sanctuary of ocean, she saw the golden 
sands, the shadowy green light percolating 
through miles of water—the everlasting re- 
pose which reigned there beyond the reach 
of storm, wind, or hurricane. She tried to 
fix the wandering images, and to think of 
it as a haven no less tranquil than the quiet 
mounds under which are pillowed beloved 
heads on earth. But it would not stay. 
Thoughts of tempest and fury, of chill pip- 
ing winds whipping the foam from the 
waves, of roar and tumult, and a heaving 
wilderness of dark waters, came over her; 
and through all the refrain of Jean Inge- 
low’s pathetic strain mixed and blended: 


“And I shall see thee no more, 
Till the sea gives up its dead.” 


Great drops forced themselves beneath 
the closed eyelids, and she sobbed, ‘‘O Paul, 
Paul! how can I bear it?” 

And then she thought, as she had thought 
before, how glad sheshould be to die! Life 
didn’t seem desirable any longer, and it 
would be blessed to be with Paul, even at 
the bottom of the ocean. And thinking 
thus, the long eyelashes drooped more and 
more heavily; peace fell upon the brow and 
lips; she was asleep—asleep, and dreaming 
a sweet, joyful dream. 

How iong she slept she never knew. She 
awoke with a sensation of intense cold. The 
spell of slumber was so strong upon her 
that for a moment she did not realize what 
had taken place. The cave was half-full of 
water. Her feet and the hem of her dress 
were already wet: and the roar of the waves 
beneath the hardly distinguishable archway 
told that the tide had surprised another vic- 
tim, and already the avenue of escape was 
barred. 


Was this the answer to some unspoken 
prayer? 





The thought flashed over her. Had she 
really prayed for death? Here it was, close 
at hand, and she was conscious of no glad- 
ness—only an instinctive desire for life. It 
was too dreadful to be drowned in that hole, 
and washed away like a weed. Life was 
worth living, after all. 

Had somebody said, or was she dreaming, 
that a portion of the cave was left uncover- 
ed by the water? She could not remember, 
but now she searched about for some indi- 
cation. Ah, surely this was one—a cork, a 
scrap of paper, lodged on the higher shelf, 
fragile things which a tide must inevitably 
have washed away. With that instinct of 
property which survives shipwreck and fire, 
she collected her drawing materials and oth- 
er little belongings, and retreating with 
them to this possible place of refuge, wrap- 
ped her cloak about her, and with folded 
hands sat down to await her fate. 

The cave was full of pale green light. It 
was beautiful to see, as the advancing flow 
rose ledge over ledge and flooded the fairy 
pools, how each star-flower and sea-urchin, 
each crimson and golden weed, trembled 
and quivered as with delight at its refresh- 
ing touch. Each anemone threw wide its 
petals and expanded into full blossom to 
meet the spray baptism. No mortal eye 
ever looked upon sight more charming; but 
its beauty was lost to the shivering and ter- 
rified girl. 

The doorway had quite disappeared. 
Sharp spray dashed against her dress. The 
drops struck her face. She shrank, and 
clung more tightly to the rock. A prayer 
rose to her lips: and through the tremulous 
light of the submerged archway a strange 
shadow began to go and come, to move and 
pause and move again. Was it fish, or 
weed, or some mysterious presence? Did it 
come accompanied by life or death? 

Meantime upon the rocks above a dis- 
tracted group were collected. The party 
had come gayly back from the ‘‘Heads.” 
Dr. Gray, ignorant landsman as he was, had 
grown uneasy and hurried them away.’ 
Arrived at the ‘‘Grotto,” the full extent of 
the calamity was at once evident. The boy 
had mistaken the tide—-flow for ebb—and 
the only hope was that Esther, discovering 
her danger in time, had taken refuge at the 
cottage near by. Thither they flew to 
search; but, as we know, in vain. 

The sobbing girls hung distractedly over 
the cliff, listening to the hollow boom with 
which the waves swung into the cavern be- 
neath—sickening to think of the awful 
something which might any moment wash 
outward on the returning billow. The gen- 
tlemen went for assistance, and brought a 
couple of stout fishermen to the spot. But 
what could anybody do? 

“If the young woman has sense enough 
to climb up to the right hand corner and set 
still, it won’t hurt her none perhaps,” one 
of them said. ‘‘Not more than two tides a 
year gets up there.” 

Ah! if Esther could only be told that! 
They could but trust powerlessly to her 
steadiness of nerve and common-sense. 

“She’s such a wise thing,” Helen sobbed 
out. So they waited. 

A rattle of wheels came from the road. 
They all turned to look, and some one said, 
‘‘Perhaps it’s a doctor!” Though what earth- 
ly use a doetor could have been, would be 
hard to say! 

A figure was rapidly coming up the path 
—a young man. Nobody recognized him, 
till Dr. Gray started forward with the face 
of one who sees a ghost. 

“Paul! Good God! It is impossible.” 

“Yes, Doctor,” with a hasty hand-shake- 
‘No other. I don't wonder you stare.” 

‘But, in heaven’s name, how has it come 
about? Where have you been since we gave 
you up for lost?” 

“It’s a longstory. You shall hear it some 
day. But’—rapidly—‘‘forgive my impa- 
tience—where is my cousin? What is the 
matter?” 

There was a dead silence. 
a groan, Dr. Gray spoke: 

‘Paul, my poor fellow, how can I tell you! 
Esther is below there.” 

“In the grotto?” 

‘In the grotto. Can anything be done?” 

The young man staggered. The glow 
faded from his face, leaving him ashy pale. 
For a moment he stood irresolute, then he 
roused himself, and his voice though husky 
was firm :— 

“It’s a frightful place; still there is no ab- 
solute danger if she keeps her presence of 
mind. I stayed there over a tide myselt 
once, just to see it.” ‘Is your boat at 
home?” to one of the fishermen. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Fetch it round, then, as quickly as _pos- 
sible.” Then to Dr. Gray: ‘I shall row 
out there opposite the entrance, and make a 
dive for it. If I come up inside, it’s all 
right, and I'll see that no harm happens to 
Esther till the water falls, and we can get 
her out.” 

“‘But—the risk!” 

“There is the risk of striking the arch as 
I rise—that isall. I’m a good swimmer, 
Doctor, as you know. I think it can be 
done. Youcan guess,” with a sort of a 
pale smile, ‘“‘how I have been counting on 
this meeting; and to leave her alone and 
frightened, and not to go to her is simply 
impossible. I shall manage it—never fear.” 

The boat came. They saw it rowed out 


At last, with 








-—Paul taking the bearings carefully, shift- 
ing position once, and yet again, before gat- 
isfied. Then he looked up with bright, 
confident eyes and a nod, and clasped his 
hands over his head. A splash—he wag 
gone, and the water closed over him. 

Within the cave, Esther watched the 
strange, moving phantom which darkened 
the entrance. The splash reached without 
startling her, but in another second a flash- 
ing object whirled down and inward, and, 
rising, the waves revealed a face—a white 
face with wet hair. In the pale, unearthly 
glow, it wore the aspect of death. It drew 
nearer; she covered her face with her hands, 
Was the sea giving up its dead, that here, 
in this fearful solitude, the vision of her 
drowned Paul confronted her—or was she 
going mad? 

Another second, and the hands were with- 
drawn. The peril, the excitement of the 
past hour, the strangeness and unreality of 
the spot, combined to kindle within her an 
unnatural exaltation of feeling. Had she 
not craved this? If they met as spirits in 
this land of spirits was she to be afraid of 
Paul or shrink from him? No, a thousand 
times no! 

The face was close upon her. With rapid 
strokes it drew near—a form emerged—it 
was upon the rocks. With a shriek, she 
held out her arms. Cold hands clasped hers 
—a voice (did dead men speak?) cried 
‘Queenie, Queenie!” 

The old pet name! It was Paul’s ghost, 
but none the less Paul. ‘I know you are 
dead,” she said, ‘but I am not afraid of 
you,” and felt unterrified a strong arm en- 
folding her But the breast upon which her 
cheek rested was throbbing with such living 
pulsations that, half aroused, she began to 
shudder in a terrible blended hope and fear, 
and she shrank away from his touch. 

“‘O Paul! are we both dead, or only you? 
Is this the other world?” 

“Why, darling,” gently seating her on 
the rock, ‘“‘you areinadream. Wake up, 
love. Look at me, Esther. I am nota 
dead man, but your living Paul. Feel my 
hand—it is warm, you see. God has re- 
stored us to each other; and now, if his 
mercy permits, we will never be parted 
again.” 

‘Paul! Paul!” cried Esther, convinced at 
last. 

They were very happy. Prosy folks, 
could they have looked in, would have seen 
only two exceedingly wet young persons 
seated high up on arocky ledge, with re- 
ceding waters rippling about their feet; 
but they, all aglow with life and happiness, 
scarcely knew of the lapse of time before 
the shimmering line of light appeared at the 
mouth of the cave. 

With blessed tears streaming down her 
cheeks, Esther heard his story; how, picked 
up —the sole survivor of that dreadful 
wreck—by an India-bound trader, her lover 
had lain delirious for many weeks in a far 
land, unable to tell his name or story; and 
in part recovered, started at once for home, 
and landed in advance of the letters which 
told his safety. And so they had met here, 
’mid ‘‘coral and tangle and almondine;” and 
as she heard the story of his perils, Esther 
clasped the hand she held as if she never 
again could let it go. 

That provident little Helen—bless her 
heart!—‘‘builded better than she knew,” in 
providing such a store of damp sandwiches 
and refreshing wine for those drenched and 
happy lovers. And when at last the reced- 
ing tide opened again the rocky gate and 
the vista of the sea tinged with rosy sunset, 
and Esther, aided by strong arms, left her 
prison, it was with a glow like the sunset 
upon her cheeks, and in her eyes such a ra- 
diance of happiness that it fairly dazzled 
the forlorn, bedraggled group above. Mrs. 
Gray embraced her fondly, and fell into a 
fit of long-deferred hysterics. The boys 
executed a war-dance of congratulation, and 
Helen and Isabel laughed and cried for joy. 
And as Esther turned with Paul for a last 
look at the scene of her deliverance, the 
chime and murmur of the sea seemed full 
of blessing—the blessing of the dear Lord 
who had compassion upon her weakness, 
restoring her to life, and to that life its lost 
joy. Withthankful heart she went her way. 

So we leave her.—Hxchange. 


++ 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A FAIRY TALE. 





BY MARGARET B. HARVEY. 


Once upon atime there was a princess, 
daughter of an Easternmonarch. She was, 
like the average fairy-tale heroine, beautiful, 
amiable and beloved by the good fairies. 

This young lady was reared exactly as 
Eastern princesses usually are, and nothing 
happened to her at all different from what 
usually happens to such, until she was fif- 
teep years old. 

On her birthday, as she was walking in the 
high-walled garden belonging to the ladies’ 
apartments, and wondering what was in the 
world without, of which she had sometimes 
heard a murmur, she was suddenly confront- 
ed by a fine looking old woman. 

‘“My dear Princess,” she said, ‘‘1 am your 
Destiny. You do not know yet whether lam 
pleasant or not, or whether to love me or 
fear me. But do asI tell you, and you are 
safe; despise my instructions and you and 
yours will suffer, and lose what never can 
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be replaced. Do you not grow tired of idly 
sleeping and lounging and rambling? Would 
you not like some better prospect than being 
sold without a word on your part, to the 
prince who will pay the highest price for 
you, be he young or old, handsome or hide- 
ous, good or bad? Would you not like to 
do something really useful, benefiting some 
of your fellow-creatures less favored than 
yourself, of whom you do not know, be- 
cause beyond the wall?” 

The princess was interested. ‘‘Yes, I 
would,” she said. 

“But how?” 

The fairy held up only an apple-seed. 
“This,” she said, ‘‘comes of a very rare 
stock. It is from an apple, such as that 
which the princein the Arabian tale placed 
to the nostril of the dying princess and re- 
vived her. Very precious things are given 
only to a few, and you are among the fav- 
ored ones. Plant this close by the garden- 
wall, and you will soon see a young shoot. 
Watch and nurture it, for the care of that 
precious tree—another like it will never be 
known inthe world,—is the work appointed 
for you by Allah. Ina few years it will 
reach higher than the wall, and all the world 
can see it. It will be filled with precious 
fruit, and all who see will desire some. 
And you must give, give, give; and your 
tree will never cease blossoming and bearing. 
The property of this fruit is to make hap- 
pier all who partake of it, except one single 
apple, which is your own, and no one but 
yourseif must ever make use of it. You 
will know it by your being unable to pluck 
it; at the proper time for its use, it will drop 
down to youof itself. Though all the fruits 
of your tree will be precious, they will be 
worthless compared to this. And whatever 
may happen, remember your work is the 
care of this tree.” 

The fairy vanished, leaving the princess 
with the seed in her hand. At first she felt 
bewildered, but her doubt soon cleared 
away, and she woke up to the joy of know- 
ing that she had a noble destiny before her, 
giving happiness to others. 

The same day the fairy breathed into the 
ear of a prince as he slept, these words: 

«Prince Noble, I have chosen a bride for 
you. You will not know her for some 
years yet, but she will be as difierent from 
the generality of women in her position as 
light is from darkness. She will be a human 
being, with her mind and heart truly culti- 
vated, with an earnest purpose in life, and 
when you meet her she will have done much 
good, and you will both be as happy as you 
deserve to be.” 

The fairy knew the destinies of other 
young people also, and the next one to whom 
she spoke was the daughter of a notorious 
robber: 

‘Poor Zulieme,” she said, ‘‘sorrow is your 
lot, andI can avert none of it. But you 
will at least have the consolation of filling 
ahigh, dazzling station some day, fora hand- 
some prince will be your husband.” 

Ono more visit we will make with her; 
this time toa richly-dressed, indolent-look- 
ing youth, reclining on silken cushions and 
fanned by black slaves. He saw the fairy 
plainly, but he was too lazy to notice her 
much, until she spoke in a tone that he alone 
could hear: 

‘Prince Surface, your bride has to-day 
been chosen for you. It grieves me deeply 
to know that you have in you so little of 
true manliness and so much of frivolity. 
Your future wife comes to you out of sor- 
row, and sad thoughts of what her life 
might have been will constantly haunt her. 
Of course, you can never amount to much, 
but in pity for her, try at least to make your- 
self tolerable, though the probability is that 
you won't pity her a great deal.” 

To return to our princess. She planted 
the seed, and went into the palace, feeling 
as if a new life was opened before her. 

Soon the little sprout came forth, and day 
after day she carefully watched it. Bright- 
er and brighter grew her hopes and she saw 
herself standing upon the wall, passing 
down to those without, fruit from her flour- 
ishing tree, and hearing ever and anon of 
some whom she had made happy. 

But everything did not go on smoothly. 
It came to her father’s ears soon, that she, 
with her own hands, was rearing a veritable 
tree. 

“My daughter,” said he, ‘this must be 
stopped. Slaves we have in plenty, and if 
you want any trees planted, I will set them 
at work. But remember that you are a 
princess, and your hands must never be 
soiled by labor. And you must wed a prince, 
and he, of course, will expect his wife reared 
in a manner befitting her rank.” 

“But, father,” said the young lady, made 
by her earnestness bold enough to become 
the only Oriental woman who ever ‘‘answer- 
ed back,” “I would not have thought of it, 
had not a fairy given me the seed and told 
me to do so, saying that she was my Desti- 
ny, and that Allah had appointed the work 
for me.” 

“O child!” laughed the sultan, ‘you 
dreamed it. Aliah never appointed such a 
work for your mother, or any woman of our 
house,—then why you?” 

The princess did not know. But a bright 
thought struck her: ‘‘Father,” she said, 
“you allow me to play in many ways—why 
hot allow me to play at gardening?” 

“True,” said the sultan,—he was very 





easy on the princess, his favorite daughter— 
“you may play at anything you chose. But 
I feared you had forgotten your rank and 
wished to labor.” 

Unmolested henceforth for some time, 
she continued her play. But at last her 
tree leaned over the wall and could be plain- 
ly seen by all without. And it attracted 
very much attention, for no one had ever 
seen such a tree before. 

Soon come the beautiful blossoms and 
then the rich fruit, and the princess felt that 
her triumph was coming, as she, in her ex- 
cluded garden, heard so many voices with- 
out, extolling their beauty. She now felt 
that it was time to become the benefactor 
she had long hoped to be, so she ordered one 
of her attendants to make her a ladder by 
which she could mount upon the wall to 
gather the fruit, and give it to those who 
might pass. 

But no sooner did she stand upon the wall, 
and take one view beyond it, than her fath- 
er came hurrying out. He was terribly 
angry this time. 

‘‘What does this mean?” he said. ‘You 
have not only raised fruit yourself, but you 
are preparing to dispose of it. Come down 
and anwser me!” Tremblingly she obeyed. 

“Yes,” continued the sultan, “like the 
meanest laborer! And you actually stood 
upon the wall, and looked outside, exposed 
to the gaze of the world.” 

‘‘Father,” she said, “my Destiny told me 
that I should have just such a tree. She 
said the fruit should have the power of giv- 
ing happiness, and that Allah had appointed 
me to benefit my fellow-beings so. And I 
firmly believe that he has, for as I watched 
the growth of the tree, I felt my soul grow- 
ing!” 

This was said in such a tone that her 
father was momentarily awed, but he an- 
swered : 

“It is a shame for a woman to be seen or 
known! Even if the fruit had the power 
of raising the dead, a woman’s hand could 
not offer it. Let the tree be burned! And 
you shall never leave your apartments again 
until your marriage.” 

She followed her father in, pausing only 
long enough to see aslave plunge a torch 
in the tree’s branches. Reaching her bed, 
she threw herself upon it, and burst into a 
passion of tears. For a time, intense sor- 
row prevailed, but soon she imagined she 
heard another voice raised in lamentation. 
She listened, and soon discovered that the 
sound came from the hall without. She 
rose, opened the door, and crouched on the 
floor outside, she saw a girl of about her 
own age, weeping scarcely less violently 
than she herself had done. 

‘‘Who are you, and what is the matter?” 
asked the princes. 

“I am Zulieme,” answered the young 
girl; ‘“My father was the robber executed 
yesterday, and the sultan has taken me as a 
slave to attend on his daughter. I have 
just been brought to this door, which, I am 
told, leads to the chamber of my mistress.” 

‘“‘And I am she,” said the princess, ‘‘but 
you shall be my friend and not my slave.” 
Anc she led the weeping girl into her room 
and tried to soothe her. Henceforth they 
were almost constantly together,—Zulieme 
in name, though not in fact, the chief at- 
tendant of the princess. 

Soon the latter had a request to make 
of the sultan,—that Zulieme be set at lib- 
erty. (For there are degrees in Woman’s 
servitude, in the East.) He granted it, and 
gave to the orphan girl, as her private for- 
tune, the money confiscated from her father. 

And now Zulieme determined, as far as 
she was able, to make restitution to those 
upon whom her father had committed dep- 
redations. Whenever she could escape 
from the palace unobserved, closely-veiled, 
but unattended, as she wished to avoid re- 
viving remarks about him, she sought them 
out, one after another, day after day, until 
she had satisfied the claims of all. The sur- 
plus of her fortune she put into the hands 
of a mufti, for the purpose of founding a 
school. 

In the meantime, two young princes had 
arrived at the palace. Both were sons of 
noble kings, and both wished to wtd the 
princess, though neither had ever seen her. 

It happened that as Zulieme was return- 
ing from the mufti’s, a puff of wind car- 
ried away her veil, leaving her alone in 
the street unveiled. Within a few feet of her 
were Prince Noble and Prince Surface, 
on horseback. 

‘‘What a bold creature,” said Surface, 
pointing to Zulieme, as she hurried on, aim- 
ing to reach home as soon as possible. 

‘‘Not so,” said Noble. ‘‘You saw her 
veil blow away as wellas I did. I will ride 
opposite to her, ready to resent any insult 
that may be offered her.” And he did so, 
and was surprised to see her enter the pal- 
ace by a side gate. 

He waited at the entrance for Surface, 
whe had lingered behind. ‘‘It is the 
princess,” said Noble. ‘‘If so, I will with- 
draw my suit for her,” said Surface. ‘I 
will never wed a woman who was on the 
street unveiled.” ‘‘Then I hope it is the 
princess,” said Noble. 

All was confusion within the palace. The 
sultan had been suddenly taken ill, and 
was rapidly passing away. He was told 
that no human skill could save him. 

But a fairy appeared at his bedside. 


, 





‘You will recover,” said she; ‘your daugh- 
ter was given a great work to do, and she 
Shall save you. On her fruit-tree hangs 
one marvellous apple which when placed to 
your nostrils will restore you to health.” 

“Her tree!” cried the sultan. “I com- 
manded her to cease tending it.” 

‘Wretched girl!” cried the fairy, ‘‘and 
she obeyed you rather than Allah, who sent 
her the seed by me, and put into her heart 
the desire to do her appointed work” 

‘‘No; the tree grew and blossomed and 
bore fruit,” said the dying monach, ‘‘and 
then I commanded it to be burned.” 

‘Who gave you authority to do so?” 
fiercely demanded the fairy. 

“She was a woman,” was the answer, 
‘and she was acting in a manner unbecom- 
ing a woman.” 

‘Reap the consequences of your folly, 
then, and die! She would have saved your 
life; she would have made your people well 
and happy, and she would have become wise 
and noble, and she would have wedded a 
most gracious prince,—but you have warped 
her destiny! Though very estimable, and 
though it is no fault of her own, she has 
not done what she ought, and so she must 
lose by it. Prince Noble was intended for 
her, but her opportunity is forever gone, 
and as she has lived a conventional life, 
she must make a conventional marriage. 
Though she may pass through the world 
in tolerable comfort, she is but a failure at 
best; and as you are dying, she must have 
a protector, and the most available is 
Prince Surface.” 

The two young princesses were sitting in 
one of the saloons, waiting to hear concern- 
ing the sultan’s condition, when a messen- 
ger came to say that the dying monarch de- 
sired to see Prince Surface. 

“He will marry the princess,” thought 
Noble, with a jealous pang. ‘‘And he al- 
most insulted her! Shame!” 

“I must take the princess,” thought Sur- 
face. ‘I can’t get out of it now.” 

But he was agreeably surprised. The 
lady presented to him was beautiful and 
richly-dressed, but not the one he had ex- 
pected, and as her appearance pleased him, 
he was satisfied. And so was the princess. 
It was a fortunate thing for her, after all, 
that from the destruction of the tree dated 
the stunting of her capacities, or she would 
have suffered much in accepting him. 

The fairy bent over the dying sultan, and 
whispered, ‘‘Send for Prince Noble and for 
Zulieme.” And they came. 

Noble could scarcely realize that she, 
though not the princess, was for him. And 
his love, recent though it was, was put toa 
stern test when the fairy said, 

“Prince Noble, heir of an_ illustrious 
home, and bearer of a spotless name, be- 
hold your bride, a liberated slave, the base- 
born daughter of a publicly-executed rob- 
ber-chief.” But he knew that she was all 
this same fairy had, years before, said his 
bride should be, and you know, reader, 
how this story ended. 

The sultan died, and the princess became 
the wife of Prince Surface. Her life, here- 
after was just what that of her ancestresses 
had. been, except that her brief taste of 
something better had left an aching dis- 
content within her forever, somewhat mod- 
ified, however, by her diminished capabili- 
ties. 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 


uested to call. 

*haldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. RR, PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston, 
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DRESS REFORM ROOM 


MRS. M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 8 TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ger Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
Mass. ly8 

















Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stand 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explained. 
2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Madame FOY’S 

Corset skirt Supporter. 

Increases in Popularity 
ever ear, and 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 

STYLE is acknowledged THE 

BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 


made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUFACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
4m13 New Haven, Conn. 











PRICE LIST 
G, B. ULLMAN & CO's, 


FASHIONABLE 


Address and Visiting 
CARDS. 


Cards printed in good style on good stock 
at short notice, and sent post paid to any 
part of the United States or Canadas at the 
following rates: 


50 White Bristol, one name, 25 cts. 
25 White Bristol, one name, 15 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, Granite or Plaid, one 

color or mixed, 30 cts. 
25 cards one name, 20 cts. 
Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask and 

Enamel, per dozen, 20 cts. 
50 cards one name, 50 cta. 


We have over one hundred styles 


MOURNING CARDS t0.'ss cents? Sompte 
0 


cent stamp. 
IN ORDER 

to introduce our Cards we will send 20 cards, 
no two alike, including snowflake, Marble, 
Repp, Damask, Enamel, Granite, Plaid, 
Tinted, &c., printed in your own name, for 
15 CTS. In ordering say you want a 
‘general mixture.” 8 packs 8 names, all 
mixed, for $1. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every town and city in the United States and Can- 
adas, to whom we offer inducements unsurpassed by 
any firm in the United States. A complete outfit of 
our Chromo, Glass, Marble, Snow Flake, Satin, Repp, 
Damask, Tinted and White Bristol. 1 of every 

uality with special price list to agents for 25 cents. 
tt an agert sends us a $2 order keep back price paid 
for the outfit.; 


SAMPLES 


of Snowflake, Marble, Enamel, Repp, Damask, 
Tinted and White Bristol, and copy of the Boston 
Rambler, a 20-column paper, full of interesting read- 
ing matter, and containing list and full particulars of 
over 100 styles of the most fashionable cards, sent 
for 3cent stamp. No free samples. 

Address all orders to 


G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 


Winter Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
3m25 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
larsamonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical Director. 














Woman’s Medical College 
—of the 
New York Infirmary- 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, * 
Dr. Mercy N. Baker. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





w England Conservatory of Music. 


N! -FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
LN _ best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


4 "i Our new meth- 
WORK AND MONEY, oacrittcosue: 
ing the Home Guest carries everything befere it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 








AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 


bbe j same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston. 


24w4. 





| Established 1846. 
R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROoomMs, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. 








SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 

Office--17 Hanson Stree 
A few doors from Tremont Street? Boston. 

. # Sectety, Diseases of Women. 

r. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 

sional akill and long experience tn the 

Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 

Office hours from 104 m. to Pp. m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. tf7 


DECALCOMAN IE, 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book. 

tadvataciat ny espouse trek 
Hi Exscacapes, utmaiet 


100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, 
Birds, I te, wers, Autumn Leaves, Comic ac. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imi the 
mos pomene Also, 6 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 60 for 60 ots. $5a sea willie 4 
Address J. L. PATTEN & 163 William Street, New York.’ 


7. Ww. BLACK & CO. 


333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U. 8. Vessels, Landscape Views, 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAIN'LINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J, W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 
tf31 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
a | Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cutca- 
eo and all points in ILLINOIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, lowa, NEBRASKA, CALLFOR- 
NIA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in NortH- 
ERN ILLINoIs, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTan, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NornTHERN Wisconsin and MIn- 
NESOTA, and for Mapison, ST. PauL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dututs and all points in the Great Northwest. I 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota, Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 


Is the euly Hee for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, ba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all seromge trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chi and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and lornia, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Y Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
=~ other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


wer York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 ham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Mon’ mery Street; Chica- 
Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 
For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNBTT, Marvin Hveetitt, 

















Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chigago Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 
Eastern. | 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 317.) 
shops, at the other a man named Tweed. 
(A voice: ‘Tell us about Ben Butler while 

our hand isin.”) Allright. (Laughter.) 

f Massachusetts does not include him in 
her Congressional delegation there won't be 
much brains init. If the Seventh District 
should allow him to remain at home Wade 
Hampton won't need much opium to get 
himself to sleep. Take what Sam Weller 
called ‘‘a hextra, double-reflecting, six mil- 
lion magnifying microscope” and see if you 
can find a man in the seventh district who 
will vote against General Butler. 

The difficulty is organic. You must pro- 
vide a new element in politics; something 
wider, stronger, deeper. You must enlist 
the reserved , in human nature. Now 
God has left us.a reserved force, a moral el- 
ement, Woman acting on public affairs 
along with man. I appeal to history. 
Wherever man has done anything alone, 
work and workman have deteriorated. 
Wherever men and women have worked 
together, work and workmen have improved. 
How is it in literature? You cannot read 
Sophocles or Shakspeare aloud in a mixed 
audience on account of their vulgarity, but 
you can read every line of Dickens or Tenny- 
son. Contrast the vulgarity of the one with 
the crystal purity of the other. Yet these 
last were not better men. Why is it? Be- 
cause Sophocles and Shakspeare wrote for 
men ers only, Tennyson and Dickens 
for these and their wives and daughters 
also. Take our modern sculptors, Powers, 
Millmore, Harriet Hosmer—all may look on 
their work. But at Naples there is a bronze 
door of the choicest sculpture, so indecent 
that no woman is ever permitted to see it. 
Now, when sculptors carve, they remember 
that fathers will bring their daughters, hus- 
bands their wives, to seethe work. Rogers, 
who has immortalized the war of the rebel- 
lion by his admirable casts, has carved no 
sthtue that is not fit for a church. So it isin 
society. Your parler, where men and wo- 
men meet as equals, cultivated, hopeful, and 
soptring, is only 300 years old. The parlor 
is honest and pure because men and women 
are init. Thecaucus where these very men 
go alone is a trick and a fraud. It is a 
place, where a man who knows how to play 
the keenest and most dishonest trick with- 
out being detected, is the successful candi- 
date. if his defeated rival should go into 
his parlor and tell his rival’s wife just how 
her husband gained his success, it would be 
the greatest revenge he could inflict upon 
him. Now what we propose to do in our 
new party is to bring women into the cau- 
cus, and thereby to lift the caucus to the 
level of the parlor. 

Great applause followed the speech of 
Mr. Phillips. After a spirited song by the 
Hutchinsons, Mrs. Stone introduced, as the 
next speaker, Miss Matilda Hindman, of 
Pa. 

Miss Hindman, briefly discussed the pres- 
ent condition of the Suffrage cause. It 
took no backward steps, and no other re- 
form that bad come before the American 

ople had ever made such a rapid advance. 

he women waited patiently until the weak- 
est man in the nation had secured civil 
rights before they claimed an equal privi- 
lege. She urged that all the Christian and 
moral power in the land should be put into 
the government, and that to this end the 
Suffrage should be given to women. Three- 
fourths of the church members were wo- 
men, and yet they had no voice in the gov- 
ernment. Woman needed the ballot to pro- 
tect her home from the grog-shops and 
other evils. 

MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE 

was then presented to the audience and 
warmly welcomed. 

She carried her appeal back behind the 
ne to the people that make them. 

oman was one-half the integer, and legis- 
lation was one-sided that left her out of the 
account. In order to attain the highest civ- 
ilization, the woman and the man should go 
together in all the walks of society. She 
said that at all the town meetings of the town 
in which she resided (Melrose) the ladies 
were invited, and the galleries were at their 
service. They made their influence felt in 
many directions for good; there was no 
rudeness at the meetings, and there was no 
liquor sold in the town. 

n regard to the question of representa- 
tion, she said her husband could not repre- 
sent her. She should always vote for free 
trade, and he would vote for protection. 
It was a question upon which they had dif- 
fered for thirty years, When women were 
given the opportunity to vote they would 
show that they had opinions of their own; 
a good many in the audience did not need 
to be told that women had opinions of their 
own. (Laughter ) 

She had long ago given up appealing to 
Lace for her rights. She used when 
a child to arrange a number of sticks in or- 
der and harangue them as her imaginary 
audience, and she had never addressed a 
legislative committee without being re- 
minded of that pastime. She considered 
she had sinned deeply enough in this direc- 
tion, and she had resolved henceforth to 
address her appeals to the people who made 
the laws. She complained that the women 
were so generally ignored by the newspa- 
pers, the pulpits, and the societies,the result 
of which was that their latent power was 
not called out. Little by little, however, 
women were displacing men in places of 
influence, but we never should realize the 
full benefits of Woman’s peculiar influence 
until she should be admitted to an equal- 
ity with men in all departments of life. 

omen had been so cut away and pruned 
off that, like grapevines, they were getting 
over the “‘trailing business” and being 
fitted for braver, better work. The coun- 
try was coming to realize that women had 

ower and moral instincts that could not be 
eft to waste. She strongly combated the 
notion that women had no opinions of their 
own, saying that if they were once liber- 
ated the,men would find that they had many 
positive opinions. She closed with an ear- 
nest and eloyuent appeal for the recognition 
of Woman as the other half of Man, not 
superior,and not inferior, but different, and 
necessary to complete his nature. Until 
this truth was practically recognized, and 





man and woman joined their forces and 
worked hand in hand, the greatest heights 
to which humanity was capable of soaring 
could never be attained. 

By the time Mrs. Livermore had finished 
speaking, the hands of the clock pointed to 
nearly half-past ten, and the audience was 
reduced to about one thousand persons. 
Mrs. Stone introduced,as the last speaker of 
the evening, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, who 
said: 

At half-past ten o’clock I do not propose 
to make a speech. The infant party, whose 
birth we celebrate in Faneuil Hall to-night, 
may prove to have a future before it as im- 

ortant as its welcome has been auspicious. 
Ve celebrate the advent of a reform party, 
composed, for the first time in history, of 
men and women on the plane of equal 
rights. Woman Suffrage in the Caucus is 
the foundation and corner-stone of our new 
departure. If this principle has vitality 
the party will live; if not, the sooner it 
dies the better. But it will not die. Either 
the Republican party of Massachusetts will 
adopt our, principle and become once more a 
party of reform, or, we will make it forever 
impossible for that party to hold power in 
the State. Let me remind you that, four 
years ago, the platform of the vey was 
Women Suffrage and Prohibition. To-day 
itis neither one nor the other. How was 
that revolution effected? By a bolt. Two 
years ago, 13000 License Republicans voted 
against Thomas Talbot, the regular Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor. They printed 
a ‘‘Republican ticket except for Governor,” 
and circulated it at every pollin Massachu- 
setts, with the name of William Gaston at 
its head. The result was the election of a 
Democratic governor by 5000 plurality, 
while the rest of the Republican State 
ticket was elected by 20,000 majority. 
Three hundred republicans in my own 
ward bolted for License. Their orthodoxy 
has never been questioned since. The daily 
apers submitted without a murmur, and 
-rohibition has never since been so much 
as named in a Boston caucus. The control 
of the party was transferred to a clique of 
—— who are hostile to all reforms. 
zast year they crushed out Temperance; 
this year they have gone back on Woman 
Suffrage. 

Now there is only one way to reverse this 
revolution, and that is by imitating the tac- 
tics of our opponents. Defeat the entire 
ring-republican State ticket, but roll up a 
united vote for Hayes and Wheeler. When- 
ever 26,000 reformers do for Woman Suf- 
frage and Temperance what 13,000 conser- 
vatives did for License two years ago, the 
politicians will open their eyes, and the 
State will be redeemed. Never till then. 
If every woman who is here to-night, and 
who helped to nominate John I. Baker for 
governor at the State Convention, will go 
to the polls with our ticket, the work will 
be done this very year. 

After another song by the Hutchinsons, 
the audience joined in singing the Doxology, 
and then adjourned, on motion of Mr. 8. C. 
Fay, of Southboro, with three ringing 
cheers for Baker and Eddy. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 

The Boston Advertiser, in its report of the 
great Faneuil Hall meeting, says: 

The grand ratification meeting of the Wo- 
man Suffragists in Faneuil Hall last evening 
was of more than usual interest, and at- 
tended with unwonted enthusiasm for meet- 
ings of that kind. In point of numbers, if 
women are allowed to count, the meeting 
was of sufficient magnitude to command no 
little respect from the foes of the movement 
in the significance whichit seemed to bear 
of the growing political power of the re- 
formers. The galleries were reserved for 
ladies, and were crowded with the fair sex, 
the proportion of the young and blooming 
being noticeably large for such a gathering, 
while nearly all the standing-room in the 
body of the hall was occupied by the stern- 
er sex. Nearly all present, too, remained 
and saniionel an interested attention until 
nearly the close of the meeting, which lasted 
to a late hour. 

The Boston Journal says: 

The Woman Suffragists had a well-attend- 
ed meeting in Faneuil Hall last evening, for 
the purpose of ratifying the nominations 
for State officers made at the recent Wo- 
man Suffrage State Convention. The gal- 
leries were crowded with ladies, and the 
floor was crowded with an intelligent and 
appreciative audience. It was not as noisy 
and demonstrative as the average of politi- 
cal gatherings, though there was frequent 
expression of an intense interest and en- 
thusiasm in the cause. In addition to those 
who were on the programme of speakers, 
quite a large number of the prominent ad- 
vocates of Suffrage and of the Temperance 
cause were mingled on the platform, in hon- 
or of their common interest in the ‘‘Baker 
and Eddy” State ticket. 

The Boston Globe says: 

The Woman Suffragists held their first 
party rally in Faneuil Hall last evening, 
and it must be ranked as, on the whole, a 
successful political gathering. The hall 
was well filled. In the galleries was a com- 
pact massof women, while around the doors 
and in the body of the hall stood the men. 
They were not of the class which is accus- 
tomed to attend the rallies of the Democra- 
cy, and there was no boisterous applause. 
But the speeches were attentively heard, and 
not until the last of the meeting was there 
any lack of interest shown in the proceed- 
ings. The Woman Suffragists rally in Fan- 
euil Hall was a large, orderly and attentive 
meeting; Lucy Stone made the opening ap- 
peal; Wendell Phillips pronounced Woman 
Suffrage the logical sequence of the Declar- 
ation; and Miss Hindman, Mrs. Livermore 
and Mr. Blackwell argued for Equal Rights. 

The Boston Jerald says: 

THE LADIES IN THE CRADLE. 

Woman Suffrage Rally in Faneuil Hall— 
A large gathering and enthusiastic addresses 
—Wendel] Phillips’ warning to politicians. 
The new candidates for Universal Suffrage 
assembled in force at Faneuil Hall, last 











evening. The dear creatures themselves 
occupied the galleries, filling two of them, 
while the lords of creation took up all the 
‘standing seats” below. 

The Boston Post says: 

Faneuil Hall was fairly filled, last evening, 
by an audience drawn together to listen to 
speeches from a number of leaders in the 
Woman Suffrage movement. The gallery 
was occupied by ladies almost exclusively. 

The Sunday J/erald says; 

Is this the reign of Equal Rights we are 
roving to get so much benefit from? At the 
Faneuil Hall meeting, Friday evening, Lucy 
Stone was the presiding officer and first 
speaker. Her unfortunate husband was 
not allowed to speak till all the women 
had been heard, and so late was the hour 
that before he got through, the hall was 
practically empty. The suppressed sex had 
the affair their own way. Lucy Stone com- 
plains that the author of ‘‘Daniel Deronda” 
is not allowed to vote. To see George Eli- 
ot hanging around a polling place and dis- 
cussing the relative demerits of two candi- 
dates for office, when she might be writing 
works which the whole English-speaking 
world enjoys, strikes us as a waste of time 
that great woman wouldn't be guilty of. 

The New York 7ribune says: 

There is an unfortunate man named Baker 
running for Governor of Massachusetts, who 
is loaded down more heavily than the pro- 
verbial camel after the fatal straw was put 
on. He started out as the candidate of the 
Prohibitionists, then the Labor Reformers 
indorsed him, then the Woman Suffrage 

arty embraced him, and now Wendell 
Phillips has topped the pile with Mr. Ben- 
jamin F. Butler. He did it at Faneuil Hall 
the other night, while speaking at a Wo- 
man Suffrage ratification meeting. Some 
one in the crowd asked to be informed about 
Mr. Butler, and Mr. Phillips straightway 
tossed that much-dreaded personage ; 
the overloaded party in this way: ‘If Mas- 
sachusetts doesn’t include him in her Con- 
gressional delegation, she won’t have much 
brains in Congress. And if the seventh 
District doesn’t choose to send him, Wade 
Hampton will not need to take opium to go 
to sleep. Butthe seventh District will take 
care of its own affairs. Go to Lowell and 
look with a double-barreled microscope of 
forty million power, and you can’t find a 
man, who will vote against Butler.” 

The Springfiela Union says: 

How many parties can a man belong to 
at once? John I, Baker, the prohibitionist, 
Woman Suffrage, and Labor Reform candi- 
date for governor, seems to belong to three. 
We don’t wish to seem to dictate, but really 
it would scarcely appear to us worth while 
to bolt the regular Republican candidate, un- 
less we could have «a candidate all to our- 
selves, instead of going snacks with two 
other parties of bolters of very dissimilar 
principles and aims. Soberly, the way in 
which Wendell Phillips has engineered the 
three bolting movements described, is such 
as ought to forfeit for Mr. Baker the sup- 
port of every man who believes in carrying 
principle and consistency into politics. The 
prohibitionists are not, as a party, believers 
in Woman Suffrage, whatever some of their 
leaders may be, and it is certain that neither 
the prohibitionists or the Woman Suffragists 
are to any extent believers in the rank 
socialistic and communistic doctrines of the 
so-called labor reformers, nor, on the other 
hand, are the labor reformers believers in 
prohibition or Woman Suffrage, but, on the 
contrary, the class among whom the labor 
reform orators find their dupes, the opera- 
tives and more ignorant workingmen, are 
probably, with very few exceptions, in favor 
of the freest sort of free rum. Under these 
circumstances, to make Mr. Baker the com- 
mon candidate of factions so diverse in 
principles and composition, is to make a 
mock ot whatever serious convictions are 
entertained by the members of any or all of 
them. It is political prostitution of the 
worst sort, ‘ 

We should like to ask the Springfield 
Union how much political principle was dis- 
played in its action in 1872. Its editors 
took an active part in organizing the Wo- 
man’s Congratulation Meeting, which ac- 
cepted the Woman Suffrage platform of the 
Republican party, and rallied the women of 
Western Massachusetts to the support of 
Grant and Wilson. But, no sooner was the 
campaign over, than it assailed the Woman 
Suffrage Movement, and has ever since been 
its violent and bitter opponent. 

The New Age says: 

The Woman’s JOURNAL announces that 
its ‘long clinging to the Republican party,” 
in hope of aid to the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage, is at an end in Massachusetts. It 
trusts all friends of the cause will rejoice 
at this. We will rejoice at any step which 
will lift the movement above the level of 
ordinary party management. But the poli- 
cy which dictated this separation from the 
Republican party does not promise the 
brightest results. That policy appears to be 
to compel it to become a Woman Suffrage 
party by defeating its State ticket. But a 
party is not in the habit of adopting the 
measures of those at whose hands it has 
suffered defeat. The Republican party does 
not take up Woman Suffrage, because it 
thinks it would lose more votes than it 
would gain by so doing; if it should be de- 
feated by the votes of the Suffragists, this 
reason would be stronger,—for it would lose 
through disgust more votes than now, by 
committing itself to that cause. Besides, 
if such management was successful, it can 
hardly be justifiable. It is the vice of pol- 
itics, that people are forced by party tactics 
todo what they do not believe in doing; 
and we dislike to see the eminently just 
cause of Woman Suffrage soiled by such 
manceuvres. We do not believe in doing 
evil that good may come. 

There are some advantages, as we sug- 
gested last week, in having three causes 
unite on one ticket; but we should have pre- 
ferred to see the Woman Suffrage cause 
represented by a clean ticket of its own, so 
that all its friends could find the way clear 
to cast their votes forit As it is, many 
votes will be likely to be withheld. Besides 
the difficulty that those who are not pro- 





hibitionists will find in voting for Mr. Baker, 
all the Democrats will be excluded; because 
the WomMAN’s JOURNAL announces that all 
the Baker tickets will be headed by the 
the names of Hayes and Wheeler electors. 
Of course a Democrat could make up his 
own ticket; but the inconvenience of doing 
so will be a serious obstacle. Perhaps this 
is a part of the policy. If the object is to 
defeat the Republican party, in order to 
make it a Woman Suffrage party, av the 
JOURNAL says, then it is not desirable to 
draw any Democratic votes to the ticket 
It cannot be doubted that politics is a com- 
plicated game. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
“Give Woman the Ballot.?»—A new song 


by Rev. Chas. Wheeler Denison, in “*THE PROHIB 
TION SONGSTER.” Just the thing for the cam- 


gn. Ten cents percopy; $3.00 per hundred. aAd- 
ress J. F. PACKARD, BRISGEWATER. MASS. 


Suffrage Lectures in South Boston,.—A 
course of three lectures under the auspices of the 
South Boston Woman Suffrage Club, will be given in 
the Broadway Universalist Church. 

Mrs. as A. Livermore, Sept. 27. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, Oct. 11. 

Mrs. Julia*Ward Howe, Oct. 25. 

Single tickets 25 cents. Course 65 cents. To begin 
at 7 34 o'clock. 

The Broadway cars pass the door of the church. 

Parties visiting the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, will find a pleasant home at 2112 Mt. Ver- 
non St. Terms $2 per day. 

M. ANNA CARSEAT. 
mde 








West Newton English and Classical 
School. The 23d year of the Family and Day School 
for both sexes, begins Wednesday, Sept., 20, 1876. 
For Centennial Catalogue and particulars, address, 

Natu's T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 10w30 


CENTENNIAL BOARD,.—Miss Anna L. Bacon 
will furnish first-class accommodations, including 
lodging, breakfast, and 6 o’clock, dinner for $2 
day, at 3234 Sansom street, Philadelphia. Families 
visiting the Centennial Exposition will find a com- 
fortable home. Refers to the editors of the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 2m32 
r LET, a very desirable cottage-house of 9 rooms, 

a good stable, and a large garden with fruit trees 
and vines;—very pleasantly located, shade trees, near 
salt water, excellent neighborhood, 7 minutes’ walk 
from R. R. station, 11 miles from Boston. Will be 
let partly furnished if desired. Rent unfurnished $20 
a month. 

Apply to Edward A. James, 203 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. 














~ BUSINESS NOTICES. — 


F. K. Phoenix, proprietor of the Bloomington 
Illinois Nurseries, has just issued his Centennial 
Wholesale Price List for the fall of 1876. He seems 
to give a rare catalogue of trees, shrubs, plants, flower 
seeds, etc., etc. On the cover page he gives an in- 
structive article on Centennial Tree-Planting and Re- 
form, in which he says: This fall affords the last 
chance to celebrate the Centennial year by tree plant- 
ing. So this is my last Centennial opportunity to talk 
with Catalogue friends and readers upon the favorite 
topic Reform! Again in his remarks upon reform 
methods he says: Enfranchise, responsibleise Woman. 
This is the highest voy votework, the first just 
lawwork—the last, best half of personal freedom. 
Abolish, honorably buy out and then criminalise for- 
ever, the entire whisky-tobacco-opium-poison traffic. 
This is business dollar work and will pay one hundred 
wd cent. see forever on the whole cost. It 
ets everybody out better off for the bargain. 1w40 


From the Boston “Evening Traveller.” 

It is, perhaps, but a simple act iS my to the pro- 
prietors of WisTar’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY for 
us to say, that our personal experience in the use of 
this article has impressed us favorably. One of the 
proprietors of the Zraveller was entirely cured of a 
severe cough of four months’ continuance by the use 
of this sam, and several of our friends and ac- 
quaintances, who have tried the article, have found it 
of great service in relieving them of severe coughs and 
shortness of breathing, with which they have n af- 
flicted. Fifty cents and one dollar a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. 1w40. 











Remarkable Cures. 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St. 
Boston, is performing some very remakabdle cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he can effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. 24t 














GENTS! Greatest Orrer of the season. Eight 
LA. $10 Chromos given away with Home Guest, in- 
cluding Hoover’s Peerless American Fruit, 2 feet 
long, Lake Lucerne, Virgin Vesta, &c. Mounted out- 
fit, four Chromos, $3.00; eight Chromos, $5.50. J. 
LATHAM &,CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston. ly6 





HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY. 


You need not throw away those ribbons and ties, or 
that dress as soon as a little faded or dingy, or you are 
tired of the color, and buy new ones. It would be a 
foolish waste of money while you can so readily re- 
storethe color, or change it entirely by the use of 
Leamon’s ANILINE Dyes. One bottle of these won- 
derfully strong and brilliant Dyes will color a great 
many such things, and thus i“ can keep your money. 
Try it once. They are sold by all druggists. 4w40 


Yo} TING | ] 
TREES! PLANTS! BULBS! 
Immense stock? Low prices! Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Plum, and general nursery stock, Roses, Carnations, 
and winter blooming plants. Hyacinths, Jue, Li- 

lacs, &c. Fall catalogues free. F. K, PHOENIX. 

Bloomington Nursery, Ills. 4w40 


N.A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


—aND— 
SHOES. 
Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 











412 WASHINGTON STREET. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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TEMPLE LECTURE COURSE. 


SEASON OF 1876. 


The Popular Course 
The managers of this favorite course havethe hon- 
or to announce the programme for the third season 
to be delivered in , 


TREMONT TEMPLE, 


commencing WEDNESDAY EVENING, Oct. 4, and 
continuing on succeeding Wednesday Eevenings til] 
Dec. 6, making in all 


10 Grand Entertainments 
AND AN 
Extra Entertainment, 


second to none and equal to any that may be present- 
ed tothe public. Great care has been taken in the 
arrangement of this course that EVERY evening 
shall be of the highest character. Notice the following 


BRILLIANT LIST: 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 4, 
the course will be opened by a 


Grand Concert 


BY THE 


FULL GERMANIA ORCHESTRA, 


assisted by the well known Soprano Mrs. H. M. 
SMITH. The programme wil! be made up with special 
reference to this course, and will include Solos, Duets 
etc. The Germania will appear in this Course only 
in Boston. 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 11, 

First appearance this season of the eminent Irish 

Statesman, 
John O’Conner Power, 


Mr. Power is a member of the British House of 
Commons, and is one of the ablest and most brilliant 
orators of the Nationalist party. He has prepared a 
new lecture for the American public, and will deliver 
it in this course only in Boston. 


EXTRA. 
TUESDAY, OCT, 17. 
Rev. Charles Clark, 


The great English Orator, who has just arrived in 
America after a brilliant lecturing tour in Australia, 
where the success of the cminent Lecturer and Elocu 
tionist was quite unprecedented in the annals of pub- 
lic amusemeuts in that country. On his first appear- 
ance in Boston Mr. Clark wili present his Lecture En- 
tertainment entitled The Tower of London, which 
will be illustrated by two views of the ‘“‘most ancient 
and most poetic pile in Europe,’’ expressly painted 
for Mr. Clark’s American tour. 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 18, 
New Reading by 


Prof, J, W. Churchill, 


who is too well known to need any introduction toa 
Boston audience, standing as he does in the front rank 
of American Readers. This will be his only appear- 
ance in Boston. 

WEDNESDAY, OCT. 25—Someruine New. 


Edward H, Frye, 


The entertainment which Mr. Frye gives is unlike 
any other which has ever been presented to the pub- 
lic, and will consist of imitations, personations, and 
character sketches. The changes are made very rap- 
idly and, with different apparel, he adopts an entirely 
different voice and manner, making it almost impos- 
sible to believe it to be the same person. In no other 
course in Boston. 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 1—Lecture sy 


Bayard Taylor, 


The great traveller and writer, who will deliver a 
new Lecture. He willappear in this course only in 
Boston. 

WEDNESDAY, NOV. 8—Lecture sy 
J. M. Bayley, 


Better known as the 
Danbury News Man, 


who will appear this season for the first time as a lec- 
turer, the subject of which is entitled “ENGLAND 
FROM A BACK WINDOW.” He will appear in this 
course only 1n Boston. 

WEDNESDAY, NOV. 15—LeEcTuRE By 


Col. J. W Forney, 
whose editorial and literary labors in connection with 
the Philadelphia Press have won for him a world-wide 
reputation. His Subject is ‘American Jokes, Eng- 
lish Humor, and Irish Wit,”’ and he will appear in 
this only in Boston. 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 22. 


George C. Lorimer, D. D., 


Pastor of Union Temple Church, will deliver a new 
lecture entitled, ‘Falstaff as a Preacher,” which all 
will want to hear. He will appear in no other course 


in Boston. 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 29. 


Grand Concert, 
By the Boston Favorite, the 


Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 


assisted by Miss E. A. HUMPHREY, soprano, who in 
her tour with the Mendelssohn last season was receiv- 
ed with great applause, and - | Mrs. H. E. SAWYER, 
who occupies an enviable position as an artist. 


WEDNESDAY. DEC. 6—CLosineé LEcTURE BY 
Henry Armitt Brown, 


the distinguished orator, and one of the most able 
lecturers in the country, He will appear in no other 
course in Boston. 

Eac entertainment will be preceded hy an Organ 
Concert, beginning at 7 o’clock, by 


Mr: W. J. D. Leavitt. 


Notwithstanding the great expense incurred in pre- 
senting the above entertainments, the same 


POPULAR PRICES 


adopted last year will be maintained this season, 
thereby placing them within the reach of all. Prices 
of Season tickets 

#1, $2, and $3. 

This sale of tickets will commence MONDAY morn- 
ing at 8 o’clock at the ticket office, Tremont Temple, 
where a plan of the house may be seen. For the ben- 
efit of those desiring the dollar tickets, 100 will be of- 
ferred each day for three days. 





New Music Books! 
Emerson’s Chorus Book. 


($1.25 or $12.00per dozen), by L. O. Emerson, is 4 
work of rare merit, designed for Musical Societies, 
Conventions, etc. Thechoruses are all first class. 
Half are Sacred, and half Secular. 


Th ° ($1.38, or $12. per 
e utation. dozen, by L. 0. 
EMERSON, will be a familiar friend in the meetings 
of choirs, Conventions, etc. Singing School Course, 


Tunes, Anthems, Chants, etc., are all of the best. 


h E In Press.] (75 cents or 

e ncore, 7.50 oe ozen), by L. 0. 

MERSON, Will be just the book to use in Singing 
Schools, fer which it is specially designed. 


MACK’S ANALYTICAL DOLLAR 
Method for Violin, 
is a practical, attractive Method. 
35 cts.], Sabbath School 
Good News ! | wks Book, by R. M. M 
INTosH, will be received with a shout by Sabbath 
School children and their teachers. Decidedly good. 


[$2.50 boards, 
Gems of Strauss, 6: $00 con, 
is a book of splendid music that can never grow ol 
and is just the thing to take to watering places. 


Any Book or Piece sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO- 
BOSTON. 

C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & C0-, 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 
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